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PREFACE 



This book is a statement of facts. I have written it, 
in order that my countrymen should possess the 
opportunity o^ acquainting themselves with the truth 
concerning the naval administration and the naval 
policy in force during the years from 1902 to 
the present time, and of estimating the results of 
that policy and of that administration. 

For it is only by means of the acquisition of ' 
such knowledge that the country can be enabled to 
judge for itself of the adequacy of the first line of 
defence to-day, when the posture of international 
affairs demands extreme vigilance, lest at a crisis , 
we be found unprepared. 

Precisely that contingency occurred during the 
summer of last year.^ 

In the result, the First Lord of the Admira^fcp-was 
removed, the Board of Admiralty was reconstituted, 
and the formation of a War Staff was announced. 


1 See Appendix XII. 
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In view of the nature of these events, it was 
decided to suspend the publication of this hook 
during their progress. 

The author has for thirty years consistently 
advocated the creation at the Admiralty of a War 
Staff charged with the duty of organization for war.^ 

Now that the foundation of a *War Staff has 
actually been established, it rests with the country 
to see to it, in the light of the facts of the case. 
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that the War Staff is so constituted as to fulfil the 
object of its existence: which is, to prevent such 
a betrayal of the national confidence and of the 
security of the Empire as that which '^S'- exemplified 
in these pages. 

CHAELES BEEESEORD, 

Admiral. 

Cannes, 

January^ 1912. 

Appendix XIIL, “Memorandum drawn up by 
Captain Lord Charles Beresford (Junior Lord of the 
Admiralty) in 1886/’ etc. ' 
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THE MAKING OF THE NAVAL 
OFFICER 



I 

THE MAKING OF THE NAVAL 
OFFICER 

The fighting efficiency of the Royal Navy 
depends fii-st of all upon the quality and the 
ability of its officers. Therefore the selection, 
the education and the training of officers are 
matters of paramount importance. And not 
only do they affect the Navy, but they 
intimately affect those hundreds of families 
who give their sons to the service of their 
country. 

Durmg some years prior to 1902, the sub- 
ject of the selection, education and training of 
cadets was engaging the consideration of naval 
officers. It was not that the three branches 
of the Executive, the Marine and the Engineer 
were unsatisfactory. Perhaps there was nefST 
a time when naval officers of all thi-ee depart- 
ments were more competent or more zealous. 
But it was felt that the curriculum on* board 
the old Britanma needed revision. * All 
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schemes of education need revision from time 
to time. The naval officer could learn, and 
did learn, his duties, hut it may be said that in 
some respects, he learned them rather in spite 
of his theoretical teaching than because of it. 
His real education was gained, where the 
sailor always has learned his trade and where 
alone he can learn it, at sea. 

It was also considered that the Marine 
officer was not permitted under the rules of 
the Service to take his fair share in the work 
of the ship. 

There was a third element in the situation, 
which was perhaps the only factor recognized 
by the public, because it was the theme of 
trade union agitation on shore. The element 
in question was the position of the Engineer 
officer. 

When I went to sea, the engineers were 
artisans who were drafted into the Fleet to 
work the engines, which were presently to 
'S53«ersede sails. As their responsibihties in- 
creased with the development of steam power, 
they demanded commissioned rank, and 
received it. The difference in social position, 
of co'urse, remained. It was this difference 
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THE MAKING OF THE NAVAL OFFICER 5 

which was the real origin of the trouble. But, 
as the new generation of Engineers passed 
through Keyham College, the difficulty was 
already in process of disappearing. 

During some years before 1902 , the 
Engineers’ organizations on shore had been 
pressing the claims of the naval engineer 
officer upon the Admiralty. A small section 
of the naval engineers afloat took part in the 
agitation. They claimed the privilege of being 
known as Lieutenant-Engineer, Commander- 
Engineer, Captain - Engineer, Admiral - En- 
gineer. They demanded the power to 
“ punish their own men ” ; they desired to 
wear “ the curl ” of gold braid worn by the 
executive officer ; and they asked for increased 
pay. 

There were thus three matters in which 
change was suggested: the scheme of educa- 
tion in the Britaniiia ; the distribution of 
duties as regarded the Marine officer ; and the 
claims of the Engineer officer. ^ 

The problem might readify have been solved 
without any break in the continuity of 
tradition. The curriculum in the Britannia 
should have been improved ; the work on 
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board ship should have been so distributed as 
to give the Marine officer his fair share ; and 
the case of the Engineers should have been 
treated on its merits. 

Some of the difficulty might have been met 
by the simple expedient of instituting the 
common entry of all three branches. The 
Admiralty, however, while esfablishing the 
common entry, chose to abolish at a stroke 
the whole of the existing system, and to 
substitute another. 

At Christmas, 1902, the Admiralty issued a 
“Memorandum dealing with the Entry, 
Training and Employment of the Officers and 
Men of the Royal Navy and of the Royal 
Marines” (Cd. 1385). This document is 
known as the Selborne Memorandum. 

The effect of the new scheme was to pro- 
pose the creation of a new kind of naval officer 
altogether.^ 

What the Navy asked then, and asks now, 
•ia whether the naval officer of the future is to 
be an Executive, a Marine or an Engineer. 

No clear reply has been given by the 
authorities. It has been officially stated that 
" ^ See Appendix I. 
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the executive will understand the engineer’s 
duties, that the engineer will be available for 
executive work, and the Marine will be a 
sailor and an engineer as well as a soldier. 
Briefly, it is intended that there shall be 
“interchangeability.” 

The position to-day is that if the new 
officers are competent executives, they will not 
take ehai-ge of the engine-room ; if they are com- 
petent engineers, they will remain below, and 
if they are competent soldiers, they will neither 
direct the ship nor take charge of her engines. 

In the First Lord’s “ Statement Explana- 
tory of the Navy Estimates, 1911-1912,” it was 
stated that “ the first group of officers entered 
under the new scheme will, on passing th^ 
necessary examination, attain the rank of Sub- 
Lieutenant in May next,” that is. May, 1911. 

But at this moment, no one knows whether 
these new officers wiU be fully skilled in any 
one of the three branches of the Service. 
There is only one thing certain, which is 
they cannot possibly be competent in all of them. 

The sequence of events which has brought 
about this very remarkable and disquieting 
situation, in which the whole fighting efficiency 
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of the Fleet is involved, is highly perplexing. 
The crux of the problem was and is the ques- 
tion of specialization. 

Either the separating of the Service into 
the three branches of Executive, Marine and 
Engineer is essential, or it is not. The prin- 
ciple upon which the division is made is 
simple enough. 

It is that the men who direct the ship and 
who fight the ship cannot possibly learn their 
duties unless they devote their whole time to 
them; and that the men who are charged 
with the care of the motive power of the ship 


cannot possibly learn their duties or practise 



them, unless they devote their whole time to 
them. It follows that the three branches, 
Executive, Marine and Engineer, each sepa- 
rate and distinct, are essential to the fighting 
efficiency of the Service. 

The Admiralty admitted the validity of 
the principle in the Selborne Memorandum 
••if 1902. It was therein laid down that all 
naval officers should enter the Service upon 
the same footing, at the age of twelve to 
thirteen;^ that they should all receive the 
^ See Appendix 11. 
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same education up to the ages of nineteen to ^ 
twenty; but that, having then attained the 
rank of Sub-Lieutenant, specialization should 
begin, and should be “ definite and final.” 

“ Henceforward,” it was stated, “ their 
education must be differentiated to make 
them fit to perform those specialized duties 
which are the product of modern science.” 

The plxrase, “the product of modern 
science,” is not strictly accurate. Specializa- 
tion, or division into three branches, is the 
result of centuries of development of the art 
of sea warfare. But the intention of the 
Admiralty was at that time quite clear. It 
was that the preliminary training should be 
common to all three branches, and that when 
specialization took place, it should be definite 
and final. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
Selbome Memorandum, although it was not 
quite explicit with regard to the point, was 
that there was to be no interchangeability-^ • 
among the three branches.* It followed that, 
as heretofore, only the executive branch would 
command ships and Fleets. *• 


The objection raised at the time was that 
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specialization, being postponed to an age 
(nineteen to twenty) so advanced, could not 
be elFective. It was held by a great body 
of opinion in the Navy then, as now, that 
specialization should begin much earlier if it 
was to confer a thorough training. A com- 
petent engineer requires ten years’ training; 
a Marine officer should be trkined in his 
regiment; and an executive officer should be 
accustomed to deal with men as soon after his 
entry into the Service as possible. 

These conditions were actually fulfilled tmder 
the old system, which did actually produce 
most efficient officers in all three branches. 

Apart from the fatal defect of the inadequacy 
of the specialist training, the Selborne scheme 
might have been adapted to the requirements 
of the Service. But three years after the 
publication of the Selborne Memorandum, 
and two years after the new scheme came into 
operation, there was issued (in 1905) the 
■Cawdor Memorandum (Cd. 2791), in which 
the system was alteted in essential particulars.^ 

In the Ca^wdor Memorandum, it was 
definitdy stated that interchangeability 
1 See Appendix III. 
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among all three branches was contemplated. 
It was stated that the Committee appointed 
to consider the subject under Admiral Sir 
Archibald Douglas had reported “ that there 
will be no need for a final division into the 
three branches, and that specialisation for a 
period only is necessary, as opposed to classi- 
fication into separate lines.” 

The report of the Douglas Committee was 
not published, nor was any mention made of the 
fact that a Minority report condemned certain 
proposals as invalidating the whole scheme. 

The reason adduced to account for this 
momentous change with regard to specializa- 
tion was that the first two years’ experience of 
the work of the children under training at 
Osborne had enabled the Admiralty to “fore- 
cast the general state of professional knowledge 
of the new officers when they arrive at the 
rank of Sub-Lieutenant.” ^ That forecast was 
represented as proving to the Admiralty that 
they were justified in deciding that “ aHr 
Executive, Engineermg tod Marine duties 
will be performed by Executive officers 
of common entry and training, w’ho will 
1 See Appendix IV. 
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specialize for the different duties without 
separating into permanent and distinct 
branches. The consequence of this develop- 
ment of the original proposals is that there 
will be in future only one class of officer 
in all departments, and, whether performing 
Engine-room, Marine, Gunnery, Torpedo, or 
Navigation duties, all will he equal and all will 
be Executive officers” 

The real reason for introducing this sudden 
innovation was that there was great difficulty 
in obtaining volunteers for the Engineer 
branch. Under the old system there was no 
such difficulty. But under the new scheme, 
which attracted to a large extent a richer 
class, there was an evident disposition to avoid 
the engine-room, and a prospect that, when 
any given Sub-Lieutenant was entered 
for the engineering branch, his parents, being 
able to afford the required expenditure, would 
remove him from the Service. It was this 
--Janger which suddenly determined the 
Admiralty so to modify the scheme as to 
persuade the young officers, their parents, and 
the public, that the same chance of attaining 
the positions of a Captain of a ship, and of 
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an Admiral commanding a Fleet, was offered 
to all. 

The attraction thus presented is a complete 
delusion. U nder no circumstances is it possible 
that a Marine officer or an Engineer officer, 
who has thoroughly qualified himself in his own 
profession, should command a ship or a Fleet. 

Yet the sahae misrepresentation appeared in 
the Press ^ no later than May, 1911, while the 
first batch of midshipmen were being examined 
at Portsmouth. It was definitely stated that 
all officers entered under the new scheme had 
a chance of commanding a Fleet. ^ 

It is of the last importance, both to the Ser- 
vice and to the parents of young naval officers, 
that the present wholly artificial situation 
should be understood. 

Either the Admiralty have abolished speciali- 
zation or they have not. If they have abolished 

1 “Upwards of 1,500 cadets and midshipmen have 
already been entered under the new system, and by the 
existing regulations, no matter in what branch they* ^ 
specialize, or even if they do not specialize at all, each 
according to his merits WEI have an opportunity of 
becoming an Admiral of the Fleet or filling the o£5ee of 
First Sea Lord of the Admiralty,” •’ 

Naval Officers’ Training. First Fruits of the New 
System . — The Times, May 15th, 1911. 
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I * it, then the Fleet in a few years’ time will be 
I seriously deficient in Marine and in Engineer 

I officers. If the Admiralty have not abolished 

I specialization, then the promise that all the 

I officers entered under the new scheme should 

* be eligible for the command of Fleets cannot 

I be fulfilled. 

i In the meantime, so deplorabfe is the con- 

fusion resulting fi’om this dilemma, the Admi- 
ralty have postponed the period of specialization 
for another two years.^ 

; To suggest that the specialization involved 

* ' in gunnery, torpedo and navigation duties, is 

: analogous to the specialization required to fit 

j a Marine oflScer for military duties, and an 

i; engineer for mechanical duties, is utterly mis- 

leading. 

By what means are first-class skilled Engi- 
neer officers, and Marine officers trained as 
: soldiers, to he obtained in the future ? There 

can be little doubt that the Admiralty will be 
; " ^"sompelled to revert to the system of thorough, 

: “definite and finaf” specialization. In that 

case, do the Admiralty propose to apply 
; compulsion to officers who do not desire to 

’ ^ ^ See Appendix V. 
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enter the engineering branch? The result of 
such action would be deplorable. It can 
hardly be doubted that many young officers 
would quit the Service, or that there must be 
a grave deficiency of officers, in consequence. 

Another disastrous change in the original 
scheme is the abolition of the whole of the 
shore courses *for acting Sub-Lieutenants: the 
courses at Greenwich, the Excellent, the 
Vernon and the Navigation School. It was 
asserted that the young officer could take these 
courses at sea. The thing is totally impractic- 
able: first, because the gunnery, torpedo and 
navigation officers at sea have no time to teach 
their juniors ; and second, even had the senior 
officers the time to spare and the teaching 
ability required for the purpose, a ship is not 
fitted with the necessary appliances. The 
abolition of these courses must result in a grave 
defect in the course of education. 

The main object of the training of an execu- 
tive officer is to fit him to handle ships and- 
men. Under the new scheme of naval educa- 
tion, a civilian, the Director-General of Naval 
Education, settles the curriculum, and" issues 
reports upon the results without showing how 
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those results are attained. The curriculum in- 
volves a system of cramming for examinations 
which is not only useless for the mam object 
of education but, positively injurious to the 
efficiency of the young officer. 

The proper person to adjudicate upon the 
capabilities of an officer under training is the 
captain of a ship in which a few young officers 
are trained under Ms supervision. But under 
the new system the civilian Director-General 

of Education is supreme. 

What is required at this critical moment 
is the abolition of the office of Director- 
General of Naval Education, and the recon- 
stitution of the Committee of Education at 
the Admiralty, composed of naval officers, 
whose erst business should be to inquire into 
the whole system. The report should he laid 
before Parliament. 

As matters stand, the eghting efficiency of 
the Service is imperilled; the public, the 
-^parents and guardians of the cadets, and the 

1 The result of the- first examination for the rank of 
sub-lientenant was that a large percentage failed. The 
examinations wereheld for six hours a day for a fortnight, 
during The last few days of which these young o&cers 
were So worn out that they could not answer questions. 
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boys themselves, have been deceived by 
misleading representations ; the corps of the 
Royal Marines has been slighted and deprived 
of its proper complement of officers ; and the 
Engineer branch of the Service has been most 
unfairly treated. Owing to the increase in the 
cost of naval education, the old type of engineer 
parents can no'longer afford to enter their sons. 
In too many cases, the same condition applies 
to naval officers. It is not desirable that the 
Navy should become a preserve of the monied 
classes. 

The thi’ee branches of the officers of the 
Fleet represent three links of a chain, which, 
under the new schemes, it was proposed to 
amalgamate. It is now stated that the 
Marine link will be restored. The Engineer 
link must also be restored. There remains 
the Executive, and the chain wall be once 
more complete. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards 
has described the new scheme of education as a 
“ hazardous experiment.” ^ The sooner its 
failure is recognized the better. 

T.B, C 
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THE RESTORATION OF DISCIPLINE 
* ■ 

The Cawdor Memorandum of 1905, in which 
were described the changes in the new scheme 
of naval education established in 1902, arousing 
grave anxiety among the senior officers of the 
Fleet, was naturally and rightly the subject of 
discussion among them. A large proportion 
of naval opinion undoubtedly held that the 
policy of the Board was highly inimical to the 
true interests of the Service. The Admiralty, 
on their part, were determined to force the 
scheme through ; and for that purpose means 
were employed which no end, however 
admirable, could justify. 

Events are now beginning to prove that, as 
the great body of naval opinion held at the 
time, the policy was wrong. But the merits 
of the policy itself have nothing to do with the 
nature of the methods employed to enffirce it. 

Those methods consisted in the exercise by | 
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the Admiralty of their influence upon any 
person who might be used to help the scheme ; 
in establishing a system of espionage, officers 
being requested to report seci’etly upon their 
brother officers ; in utilising the information 
thus gained to threaten naval officers and 
thus secure their support ; and in endeavouring 
by illicit means to discredit those who, in 
the interests of the Service, believed it to 
be their duty adversely to criticise Admiralty 
policy. 

There is a number of officers whose careers 
have been ruined because, having been asked 
their opinion by the authorities, they gave it 
in all good faith. They are to-day kept 
without employment. 

These are grave charges. Irrefutable evi- 
dence of their txaith was published in the 
Press and elicited in Parliament during the 
year 1909. But other and not less reprehensible 
incidents occurred which have not been made 
public, for the simple reason that, under the 
rule of the cabal formed at the Admiralty, an 
officer who made known that attempts had 
been made to suborn liim, or that he had been 
threatened, would gravely jeopardize his career. 
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One of the worst aspects of the system was the 
abuse by the Admiralty of the honourable 
reticence of officers. 

Such, however, was the system which, three 
years after its constitution, was defended by 
Mr. McKenna before Parliament, That a 
Minister of the Crown capable of condoning 
such conduct should have continued to hold 
office, affords a very grave reflection upon 
the character of public life to-day. 

It is clear that under such an administration 
at the Admiralty, no officer, whether on active 
service or retired, could feel his reputation to 
be safe. The responsibihty for this state of 
affairs, constitutionally speaking, rests upon 
the First Lord of the Admiralty and, by con- 
stitutional usage, upon the Cabinet of which he 
is a member. Part of the evidence in question 
appeared in the form of letters published in 
the Press and quoted in the House of 
Commons. When the incriminating letters 
were written, the late Lord Tweedmouth was 
First Lord of the Admiralty. It is doubtful 
whether he had any knowledge of the printing 
and circulating of these documents fiy the 
Admiralty. 
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But when two of them were published three 
years after they were written, responsibility 
belonged to Lord Tweedmouth’s successor, 
Mr. McKenna. We have now to remark how 
the First Lord dealt with the scandal. 

The matter was very properly made the 
subject of questions addressed^ to the First 
Lord in the House of Commons. In reply to 
written questions put by Mr. Carr-Gomm 
with reference to one of the documents pub- 
lished, Mr. McKenna stated that : “ It is a 
perfectly proper letter. . . 

In this statement the First Lord of the 
Admiralty dehberately associated himself with 
the system of which the letter m question was 
a part. “ It is,” he says, “ a perfectly proper 
letter.” We are, then, to understand that it is 
perfectly proper for a junior captain to forward 
confidential reports upon the conduct of his 
superior officers, and of the Sovereign himself, 
direct to the Admiralty. 

In that one statement, Mr. McKenna struck 
a deadly blow at the discipline of the Fleet, 
and at a stroke forfeited once for all the confi- 
dence of the entire Service. 

1 See Appendix YI. 
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At the same time the First Lord endeavoured 
to convey to the House the impression that 
the letters had only been printed as a matter 
of routine, and that their distribution was an 
accident. A Liberal member was put up to 
ask : “ Whether it had not been the custom 
from time immemorial to reprint letters of a 
private nature in order that the subject-matter 
of these letters may be brought within the 
official ambit, and brought to the knowledge 
of officers within the department.” Mr. 
McKenna, with the artless assumption of inno- 
cence proper to these occasions, replied that his 
friend was perfectly right, and “ nothing more 
was done in this case than was quite regular.” 
The letter, he said— -referring to the second 
letter — “ was never published and circularized 
in the ordinary sense of the word.” 

These forensic equivocations and evasions 
must be i-ecorded, however disagreeable the 
task, because they demonstrate, as nothing 
else can demonstrate, the injury inflicted upon 
the honour and discipline* of his Majesty’s 
Service, for which no reparation has yet been 
made. A First Lord is not like a privatb indi- 
vidual ; his actions must in one respect or 
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another affect a great tradition ; hence the 
importance of episodes which, in private life, 
would he swiftly consigned to a contemptuous 
oblivion. 

The exact value of Mr. McKenna’s asser- 
tions is sufficiently indicated — other evidence 
apart— -by the evidence of another letter pub- 
lished in the Press on May 27, 1909. It 
proves that the letters to which Mr. McKenna 
referred were printed, not as a mere matter of 
routine, but to serve a definite purpose, and 
that they were deliberately circulated by the 
Admiralty. The document in question is 
officially docketed : L. 42890.50 — 4/06. Pk. 
E. and S. 

It is now nearly four years (November, 1907, 
to June, 1911) since I had occasion to appeal 
to the Admiralty with reference to a grave 
instance of indiscipline, in which my authority 
as Commander-in- Chief and also my personal 
character were involved. The matter having 
passed out of my hands and having become 
known to the public at the time, the Admiralty, 
and the Admiralty alone, could have set it 
right. I have no intention of reviving things 
better consigned to oblivion. It is not the 
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conduct of officers which is in question, but 
the conduct of the Minister responsible to the 
country for the Admiralty, 

So long as I was on the active list of the 
Navy, I was necessarily debarred from making 
linown the facts. These were concealed from 
the public while false versions of what occurred 
were freely published. The effect upon the 
discipline of the Fleet was very serious. It is 
useless to expect that officers can maintain 
discipline unless they are confident that they 
will be supported by superior authority. It is 
equally futile to rely upon the control of 
Pai'liament over national affairs, if Ministers 
are permitted to mislead the House. 

During .my tenure of the command of the 
Channel Fleet, two incidents occurred of which 
highly misleading accounts appeared in the 
Press. 

The first occurred in November, 1907. The 
breach, of discipline was of so grave a character, 
and was committed in so public a manner, that 
it was my duty to make strong representations 
to the Admiralty with regard to the offender. 


Those representations were so far" disre- 
gai’ded that the officer in question was per- 
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mitted to retaia his position, without having 
proffered a public apology for a public offence. 

At the same time, a campaign of calumny, 
directed against myself, as Commander-in- 
Chief in Home Waters, broke out in the 
Press, injurious articles highly prejudicial to 
discipline being anonymously circulated among 
the officers of the Fleet. 

I appealed to the Admiralty, in the interests 
of discipline, to take such measures to put a 
stop to these nefarious proceedings as I was 
myself debarred by the King’s Regulations 
from adopting. 



The only response of the constituted 
authorities to my request was a brief state- 
ment made in the House on March 9, 1908, 
many weeks after the event, by the Civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, in answer to a question. 
By that time the mischief was done ; and the 
events which occurred during the interval and 
subsequently indicate that the action of the 
Admiralty had no appreciable effect. 

In January, 19tf8, there was sent to every 
officer under my command in the Channel 
Fleet,'" a copy of a newspaper containing a 
violent attack upon myself. The personal 
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aspect of the matter did not interest me ; but 
the offence against discipline could not, in my 
view, be ignored. The incident was therefore 
reported to the Admiralty. Their Lordships, 
however, did not see fit to take any action. 

In July, 1908, there appeai’ed simultaneously 
in many newspapers articles assailing my 
character, and adversely criticising my con- 
duct as an officer. The Fleet, under my com- 
mand, was at that time carrying into execu- 
tion manoeuvres in the North* Sea. On 
Thursday, July 9, an account of a signal said 
to have been made by me was published in 
the Press, together with a statement to the 
effect that, had the signal been obeyed, a 
disaster comparable with the accident which 
befeU the Victoria and the Campcrdoxvn 
must have occurred. The account was totally 
incorrect, and the comment wholly misleading. 
Their publication was in the highest degree 
prejudicial to my reputation as a seaman, and, 
therefore, extremely injurious to discipline. 

As the Fleet was at sea when the alleged 
incident took place, the information published 
in the Press could only have been communi- 
cated by an officer in the Fleet. 
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On Thursday, July 24, 1908, the Fleet 
under my command had returned to Portland. 
Upon my arrival, I received a telegram from 
the First Lord, Mr. McKemia, asking me to 
call at the Admiralty upon the following day. 
In the course of my interview with Mr. 
McKenna, I showed to him the written 
evidence in my possession witU regard to the 
person who had sent the account of the signal 
to the Press. Mr. McKenna refusing to 
accept the evidence, I subsequently forwarded 
the document officially to the Admiralty, at 
the same time informing their Lordships of 
my determination to hold a Court of Inquiry 
upon the matter. Upon the following day, 
Saturday, July 26, 1908, I discussed the case 
with Mr. McKenna again. To my surprise, 
Mr. McKenna was vehemently opposed to the 
holding of a Court of Inquiry. 

The same evening, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
McKenna in which, in accordance with his 
urgent request, and having no personal feeling 
in the matter, I left the defence of my pro- 
fessional reputation in his hands. 

I had, then, every reason to believe that the 
First Lord would take such action as would 
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restore discipline, which had been publicly 
outraged. 

On July 30, 1908, Mr. McKenna stated in 
the House of Commons that the signal made 
by the Commander-in-Chief, Channel Fleet, 
was not dangerous, but that if the officer to 
whom the signal was made thought it to be 
dangerous, he was justified in disobeying it.^ 

This brief statement dealt with a part, and 
only a part, of the case. The accounts and 
comments which had appeared in the Press 
were thereby corrected. There remained a 
question intimately affecting the discipline of 
the Fleet. The question was, who had sent 
the information to the Press ? Mr. McKenna 
had in his possession documentary evidence 
showing the identity of the person who, in 
defiance of the King’s Regulations and to the 
common knowledge of the Fleet, sent the 
false information to the Press with regard to 
the signal said to have been made by me. 

With that evidence in his possession, Mr. 
McKemia, on July 30, 1908, stated m the 
House of Commons that “Ae had no know- 
ledge who sent the message, and it was im- 
possible for him to find out” ^ 

1 See Appendix VII. 
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The House of Commons is customarily sup- 
posed to be able to maintain its own standard 
of honour. The point here to consider is 
what effect such a statement as that delibe- 
rately made by Mr. McKenna, had upon the 
discipline of the Fleet. The author of the 
message, as I have said, was known to the 
Fleet, though the proofs of Ins complicity, then 
in Mr. McKenna’s possession, were, of course, 
kept secret. Officers and men drew their own 
conclusions. They assumed that insubordina- 
tion and breach of the King’s Regulations 
were condoned by the constituted authorities. 

It is of the first importance to-day that the 
discipline of the Fleet should be restored. 
Those who are responsible for the existing 
conditions must be dealt with by the proper 
tribunal, which is Parliament. So long as 
Parliament continues to neglect its plain duty, 
so long will the evil continue, and the country 
will suffer the certain penalty. 

It was precisely by the employment of such 
methods as those introduced into the 
Admiralty in 1906, and subsequently either 
approved or condoned by the late First IjOrd 
of the Admiralty, Mr. McKenna, that the 
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authority responsible for the Navy of a neigh- 
bouring foreign Power so utterly ruined the 
discipline and comradeship of its Fleet that it 
ceased to be reckoned as a factor in inter- 
national politics. 


Ill 

THE RESTORATION OF FLEET 
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In December, 1904, an Admiralty memoran- 
dum, signed by Lord Selborne, was issued, 
setting forth a new device for saving money 
on the Fleet, henceforth to be known as 
the “scrapping” policy. It consisted in an 
endeavour to prove that the fewer ships a 
Navy contains, the stronger it is. 

After describing the various classes of large 
armoured cruisers which, taken together, were 
to form a force of twenty-six such vessels 
during the ensuing year, the memorandum 
proceeded to set forth arguments. 

One was that the invention of the armoured 
cruiser made useless the existing protected 
cruiser, hitherto employed ih inshore squad- 
rons, for scouting purposes vsdth the Fleet and 
for peace patrol duties upon foreign stations. 
The ai'inoured cruiser was thus supposed to 
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replace the protected cruiser, of which class of 
vessel it was stated no more were to be built, 
nor were the existing ships to be kept in 
repair. 

The other assumption was that, as men were 
required for mamiing the nucleus crew ships in 
Home Ports, they could be obtained without 
detriment to the Service froni the protected 
cruisers, which might then be “ scrapped.” 

Both these assumptions have since proved 
erroneous. They were not accepted by foreign 
nations. 

In March, 1909, Germany had nine more 
small cruisers available in home waters than 
Great Britain. One of the first results of the 
scrapping policy was, therefore, to place this 
country at a disadvantage with a neighbouring 
foreign Power in respect of a most important 
Fleet unit. 

The assumption that the large armoured 
cruiser was to replace the small protected 
cruiser was utterly disproved in practice. In 
1904, when the statement was published that 
small cruisers were no longer required, there 
were twelve such vessels in full commission 
in home waters and in the Mediterranean; 
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whereas five years later, in March, 1909, there j 

were fifteen such vessels, the authorities having j 

been compelled to bring back some of the j 

vessels struck off the list. Nor can it be 
contended that, under these conditions, the i 

scrapping policy did not in effect weaken the 
Fleet. Although there was even in 1904 a | 

considerable deficiency in small cruisers both ] 

for Fleet work and for patrol duties on foreign 
stations, the scrapping policy abolished whole i 

squadrons of these craft, which are now being 
replaced — but too slowly — at a vast expense 
to the nation. 

The truth is that, in 1904, the development 
of the small cruiser had not kept pace with the 
development of the large cruiser, especially in 
the matter of speed. Owing to confusion of 
thought, or to sheer ignorance of the use of 
small cruisers in war, or to both causes, it was i 

argued that the duties of small cruisers could 
be executed by ships of 12,000 tons and I 

upwards, merely because these vessels could | 

steam at high speed. Such considerations as | 

the necessity for protecting trade, for en- | 

countering torpedo attack in advance, for i 

dispersing force in scouting, for subsidiary \ 


r 
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Fleet work involving absence from the main 
body, for navigation in shallow waters : all 
these practical needs were wholly ignored. 

It is contrary to common sense and practical 
experience to suppose that British naval power 
should be organized only for purposes of battle. 
The British Fleet heretofore carried the British 
Flag and the British ideas of justice and good 
government to every corner of the globe, and 
the service rendered to the peace of the world 
by the British Navy is not to be reckoned in 
first class battleships, armoured cruisers and 
torpedo craft alone. Similar vessels, but less 
powerful, are still needed in all parts of the 
world for the training of officers and men, and 
for the vindication of the laws of civilization 
whether against slave-trading, gun-running, or 
any other breach of the peace, for kindly and 
often necessary ministration of charity and 
consolation as well as for the courtesy and 
compliment which form no inconsiderable part 
of the complex duties of the British Fleet. 

The large armoured cruiser is useless for 
these purposes. Events have proved the 
absurdity of the theory which led to the con- 
struction of the Minotaur and Indomitable 
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classes, to the neglect of the smaller classes 
of cruisers, involving the country in an 
immense waste of money, while depriving it 
in a large measure of security. 

It is true that in building these immense 
cruisers, our example has been followed by 
other nations, including Germany, which recog- 
nizes the neces’sityof possessing modern vessels 
of all the types owned by a potential oppo- 
nent. But Germany (for instance) has not at 
the same time neglected to develop the smaller 
classes of cruisers. 

With regard to the second assumption, that 
cruisers could safely be withdrawn from foreign 
stations and the men might be taken out of 
them to replenish the nucleus crews of the 
Reserve without detriment to the Service, it is 
to he noted that the intention was that the 
duties of trade protection and of attention to 
British interests in various parts of the world 
should be executed by squadrons of large 
armoured cruisers, making long cruises in 
company. In point of feet, the thing is 
impossible. 

The futility of the theory needs no demon- 
stration to the naval officer. Ships intended 
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for the protection of trade on the outbreak of 
war must be on their station in time of peace. 
They are the ojfficers on the spot, and these 
alone, who, knowing local conditions and 
affairs, can take the right action at the right 
moment. A captain of a gunboat who is 
thoroughly acquainted with local affairs is of 
more value to the place in question and to the 
Admiralty than a whole squadron of armoured 
cruisers paying a flying visit. 

A consideration of an equal importance is 
the fact, well understood by naval officers, that 
the peace patrol of the Royal Navy, conducted 
by small vessels, provides the finest possible 
school of training in responsibility for the 
whole of their crews, from the commanding 
officer downwards. In a small sMp a com- 
mander or a lieutenant becomes accustomed 
to the responsibility of commanding his own 
ship on detached service, of communicating 
with high officials with regard to matters of 
importance, and of acting upon his own initia- 
tive in emergencies. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the value of such experience in the 
formation of self-reliant and independent- 
minded captains and flag-officers, nor can such 
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experience be obtained by any other means. 
I'he effect on the men is not less salutary. In 
a small craft oi’dinary seamen often do the 
work of able seamen, and able seamen often 
do the work of petty officers. There are no 
superfluous hands, and the absence of a very 
few men is severely felt. 

The principles of sea-power do not change. 
It is one of those principles that the defence 
and patrol of the Empire require a large force 
of comparatively small vessels. Nothing can 
alter that necessity. In 1904, it was reck- 
lessly ignored. The power of the Fleet was 
gravely weakened. 

The real reason for this action on the part 
of the Admiralty was to save money. In 
1904, there were needed, for the future 
requirements of the Fleet, from 8,000 to 
10,000 more men. These were secretly struck 
off the list of requirements without reference 
to Parliament. 

The Admiralty were then confronted by a 
dilemma. It was impossible even to provide 
nucleus crews for all the second and third class 
cruisers in the reserve, and to keep'’ these 
vessels in repair, without asking Parliament for 
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more money. The Admiralty therefore decided 
to abolish the ships in question. 

It was announced that 155 ships were to be 
struck off the list. The statement was deliber- 
ately misleading. Out of that number, twenty- 
six vessels were already on the “subsidiary 
list ” — the category of ships no longer useful — 
and twenty-seven vessels were harbour ships and 
hulks. What the Admiralty really did was to 
add 102 ships to the subsidiary list. Of these 
eighty were useful second and third class 
cruisers and torpedo-gunboats, upon several of 
which large sums of money had recently been 
expended. 

The true statement therefore stands as 
follows : — 

Total of ships already on Sub- 
sidiary List on October 1st, 

1904 . . . . . 26 

Total of ships added to Sub- 
sidiary List by the “ scrap- 
ping” policy . . . 102 

Total of harbeur ships, hulks, 

etc., struck off . . . 27 


Grand total 


155 
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The public, by means of the methods intro- 
duced into the Admiralty in 1904, were led to 
believe that a much greater saving had been 
effected than was actually the case, fifty-three 
ships out of 153 being in point of fact practic- 
ally condemned already in the natural course 
of elimination. The real saving was in illegiti- 
mate economy, which has since been costing 
the nation miUions to make up, while danger- 
ously weakening the security of the Empire. 
Subsequently, during the next five years, seven 
of the condemned vessels were secretly brought 
back into service, involving a heavy expendi- 
ture on repairs. 

In 1909, when the “scrapping” policy was 
reversed, and the construction of small cruisers 
■was tardily recommenced, the total of these 
vessels in commission and reserve in Home 
Waters had been reduced from forty-five to 
thirty. During the same period Germany had 
increased the number of her ships of a similar 
class from twenty-three to forty. 

In the meantime, the trade routes had been 
left with a seriously diminished protection, 
which remains very dangerously inadequate 
to-day. 
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It is as necessary to scrap obsolete vessels as 
it is to scrap obsolete tools and machinery in 
an industrial concern ; but in the case of the 
industrial business a newer and a better plant 
is installed. In the case of the Navy, the pro- 
tection on the spot against a sudden, secretly 
organised attack on our trade routes has been 
removed, and nothing has been substituted. 
The Admiralty Memorandum in Sir Ian 
Hamilton’s book, “ Compulsory Service,” 
begins by stating that “our really serious 
danger ” is the unprotected trade routes, but 
by some fatality of unreason provides no pro- 
tection for the danger indicated. 

The true explanation of the whole deplorable 
business is the desire to save money on men and 
officers, by keeping the personnel within certain 
limits. 

Given a certain number of men, there can 
only be a certain number of ships. But the 
public demand ships, as concrete objects which 
they can understand. They do not demand 
men and officers. Therefore, it was decided to 
effect illegitimate and contemptible economies 
in the very life of the Fleet, by systematic 
undermanning. His Majesty’s ships have been 
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undermanned for years. But the most disas- 
trous act of all was to cancel the provision of 
men for the future requirements of the Fleet, 
and then to throw away whole squadrons of 
valuable ships. 

Let the public fix their attention on the 
men : on the training of officers, the welfare 
of the men; 'and the “ironmongery” will 
follow in due course. Let the public take 
warning by the “scrapping” policy, when the 
ships were reduced in order to save on the 
personnel. 

The link between the “scrapping” policy and 
the further reduction of the Fleet, still with the 
object of saving money on personnel, is the 
pa)H[ng oflF into the nucleus crew reserve of 
seven battleships and four armoured cruisers, 
which occurred in 1906. The effect, as will be 
shown, was to substitute a reseiwe for part of 
the Active Fleet, for which a sufficient number 
of men could not be provided. 
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SHIPS WITHOUT DOCKS 

In July, 1906, as I have said, the situation 
with regard to naval affairs was that the 
Admiralty, having been informed of the fact 
that Germany was enormously increasing her 
shipbuilding resourees, and having previously 
abolished eighty valuable ships, declined to 
extend the British shipbuilding capacity, 
neglected to lay down new cruisers in place 
of those struck off the active list, and reduced 
the shipbuilding programme from four heavy 
armoured ships to three. • 

But these vessels were to be of the Ih-'ead- 
nought type, which is of so great a size that, 
with the exception of the new docks at 
Devonport, there were no docks which could 
accommodate the new ships. Kow it is as 
wise to bmld ships without providing docks 
for them as it would be to buBd a locomotive 
engine without providing tools for cleaning 
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and repairing purposes. But in the case of the 
locomotive, the necessary equipment of tools 
can be quickly made, whereas docks take 
longer to build than a ship. Furthermore, 
what is not generally understood by the public 
is that docking accommodation is more im- 
portant to the Fleet in respect of the periodi- 
cal cleaning of ships, than in respect of 
repairs. A foul bottom retards the speed of 
the vessel and involves increased coal con- 
sumption. In other words, docks are more 
necessary before an action than after it. 

For some years before the advent to power 
in 1906 of a Liberal Government “pledged 
to economy,’’ the necessity of a naval base on 
the East coast had been recognized by the 
Unionist administration. Although there had 
been procrastination and delay, the Unionist 
Government, before their retirement, had 
actually made all arrangements to begin the 
construction of the naval base at Rosyth. 

One of the first acts of the Liberal Govern- 
ment was to postpone the work. The Ad- 
miralty in this matter as in others was in collu- 
sioil with the Government. On July 2, 1909, 
there was published in the Press an Admiralty 
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document, of which twenty-five copies were 
printed, in which were described various econo- 
mies effected, at the request of the Government, 
among them being an item of £7,000,000 
allocated for the construction of Rosyth. 

Had a War Staff existed at the Admiralty, 
it is permissible to believe that such a betrayal 
of the public trust would not have occurred. 
In Gei’many, the Admiral Staff arranged that 
the construction of docks for the new heavy 
armoured ships should proceed concurrently 
with the building of those vessels. 

Under pressure of public opinion the 
authorities were compelled to begin work at 
Rosyth, the cost of their procrastination 
being not only represented by inefficiency in 
the docking accommodation affectmg the sea- 
worthiness of the battle fleet, but by the 
increased price of the work, and the bonus 
offered to the contractor for its acceleration. 

In July, 1909, I included in my proposed 
shipbuilding programme four floating docks to 
be provided at once. The* Admiralty have 
since provided two. It should be clearly 
understood that the construction of floating 
docks was advocated instead of gi’aving docks to 
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meet an emergency. Floating docks can be 
built quicker and at a smaller cost than 
graving docks, but they cannot serve the 
same purposes as graving docks, and can only 
be regarded as temporary substitutes. 

Had the development of the Fleet been 
conceived and earned into execution upon a 
logical and a comprehensive scheme, including 
the provision of docks, stores, smaller fleet 
units and men, the country would have been 
saved the expense of the floating docks. The 
Fleet would also, in so far as material is 
concerned, have been organised for war, 
instead of being left to take its chance in case 
of emergency. 

The reconstruction of Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, which has long been unfit for modern 
requirements, has recently been begun, some 
years too late. To cany into execution a 
complete scheme is estimated to cost some 
eight million, of which only a small proportion 
is yet provided. 

The scheme presented not long ago by the 
shipbuilders and civic authorities of Newcastle 
and" the Tyne for the construction of a naval 
base at Jarrow Slake, adjacent to the great 
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private shipbuilding yards, has been rejected 
by the Admiralty. 

My own suggestions for the construction of 
a repairing base at Immingham on the Humber 
have also been rejected. 

There is to-day no Government dock, and 
only one private dock on the East coast in 
which a heavy armoured ship of the Dt'ead- 
noiight type can be accommodated, although 
there are thirty-one such ships built, building 
and projected (July, 1911). 

In the event of an emergency, this condition 
of things must result in grave loss. In any 
event, the country will sooner or later be 
compelled to pay immense sums for the tardy 
fulfilment of deferred obligations. 

Those who are unable to understand why 
the Navy Estimates have been increased, or 
why the increase should continue, may be 
recommended to study, among other aspects 
of naval administration, the question of dock 
accommodation. 
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THE DELUSION OF THE 
DREADNOUGHT POLICY 

•i 

Foe the sake of clearness, I recapitulate the 
main aspects of naval affairs in July, 1906, a 
date which marks the beginning of disorganiza- 
tion as distinct from other “economies.” The 
Fleet had been deprived of several squadrons 
of cruisers, the supply of gun-mountings was 
restricted,^ the shipbuilding programme had 
been reduced, and the construction of an 
East Coast base postponed in order, accord- 
ing to an Admiralty memorandum, to save 
£ 7 , 000 , 000 . 

In each of these respects, the country has 
since been compelled to pay vast sums for the 
reversal of the policy, and the expense must 
continue to increase. It is always more 
expensive to make mistakes *and then to repair 
them, than to pursue a settled plan. 

In 1906, what has since (most unfortunaiTely) 
^ See Appendix VIII. 
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been known as the Dreadnought policy, was 
introduced to the public by means of an 
organized system of advertisement in the 
Press. The public were told that in the 
Dread^iought, a vessel had been designed 
which could sink any other two — or more, 
sometimes a fleet — of warships afloat ; that 
she was the greatest triumph of shipbuilding 
skill known to history ; that beside her, all 
other battleships were to be regarded as 
“ obsolete,” or at least as “ obsolescent.” 
These eulogies were inspired by the Admiralty, 
and the Press naturally believed what it was 
told by authority. 

When the Dreadnought was launched the 
public were further informed that her con- 
struction had occupied the shortest time on 
record. The basis of comparison as regards 
other battleships was, however, vitiated by the 
fact that the time of construction was dated 
from the laying down of the Dreadnought to 
her launch. But between the date when the 
order was given fpr the material, and the lay- 
ing of the keel-plate, months were occupied 
in manufacturing the material and in bringing 
it to the building slip. The time thus expended 
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was not reckoned in the comparison. Fur- 
thermore, the gun-mountings of two most 
valuable ships then under construction, the 
Lord Nelson and the Agamemnon, were taken 
for the Dreadnought, s,o that the completion of 
the vessels for which they were intended was 
delayed for nearly two year’s. By means of 
taking gun-mountings from other ships, of 
collecting material ready to fix in place, of 
postponing the official date of commencement 
until as much material is collected as the 
adjoining ground will hold, and of working 
overtime, it is very easy to show that a ship is 
built in a shorter time than her predecessors. 

No doubt the speed with which the Dt^ead- 
nought was built was a creditable achievement. 
But to serve their own ends, the Admiralty, 
supported by a deluded Press, chose to pretend 
that the achievement was much greater than 
in reality it was. 

The effect of the blaze of advertisement was 
both to blind the public to the facts of the 
ease, and to distract their attention from other, 
less obvious but more important, aspects of 
naval affairs. The public were, and are, hypno- 
tized by the Dreadnougld oNllcj. 
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virsts \ht Dreadnought 'i 

She represented a development in shipbuild- 
ing nearly analogous to the development 
represented by the superiority of the XorcZ 
Nelson and Agamemnon class of battleship 
over the King Edward VII. class. Yet the 
Eord Nelson class enjoyed no advertisement. 

The Dreadnought embodied the neAV idea 
called the “ all-big-gun ” theory. The secondary 
armament of 6-inch guns was omitted, and ten 
12-inch guns were provided. In addition there 
were twenty-four 12-pounder guns, described 
by the Admiralty (Cd. 8048) as “ for use against 
torpedo-craft.” But it is problematical whether 
a 12-pounder shell would stop a destroyer.^ 
The superior speed of the Dreadnought was 
stated to give “ the pow'er of choosing the 
range.” These are technical matters, upon 
which there was, and is, considerable variation 
of opinion in the Service. 

They are mentioned in order to show that the 

^ No gvns, heavy or light, will protect a battle fleet 
from torpedo attack by night. The only effective method 
of protection is to employ a large mimber of small 
cmigers to clear a wide area about the battle fleet at 
sundown. These cruisers do not exist in the requisite 
numbers. 


•=K 
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excessive and vulgar advertisement lavished 
upon this experimental vessel was by no means 
justified. 

But the effect of that advertisement, for 
which the Admiralty were responsible, not 
only led the British public into a delusion from 
which they arg still suffering but, created a 
natural irritation among foreign Powers. 

In 1906 the tradition of dignity and courtesy 
hitherto prevailing in the Service was rudely 
violated, and Great Britain proclaimed herself 
the Bully of the Seas. 

The British traditional policy was reversed 
in another respect. Hitherto it had been our 
practice to keep so powerful a margin of 
strength in ships that we could afford to await 
the result of the experiments of other Powers. 

In due time, when it became clear what our 
requirements with regard to other Powers 
were, we proceeded to fulfil them. 

In building the Dreadnought we boasted — 
the Admiralty boasted— that we led the world. 

It was constantly stated that* the launching of 
the Dt'eadnought had “ paralysed ” foreign 
Powers. 

Both these statements were false. Every 

I 
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great naval Power was already working on 
the problem, of which the Dreadnought was 
declared to be the final solution. In due time 
it appeared that the new Japanese, American 
and German battleships were actually superior 
to the Dreadnought in fighting power. 

All that the British Admiralty had accom- 
plished was to publish a new design just in 
time to enable other nations to profit by its 
defects. 

These circumstances are recalled, disa^ee- 
able and humiliating as they are, because to- 
day,^ when we have thirty-one Dreadnoughts 
built and building, the British pxiblic stiU 
regard the whole Navy as consisting of 
Dreadnoughts. 

To the building of these great ships, neces- 
sary as it has become, every other naval require- 
ment has been partially sacrificed ; men, small 
cruisers, destroyers, docks, and stores. Without 
an adequate provision of these essentials, the 
battle fleet is useless for fighting purposes, 
and the money "spent on it is a present to 
the future enemy. But the Admiralty suc- 
ceeded in concentrating the public attention 
1 July, 1911. 
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upon battleships called Ih'eadnoughts. That 
is the delusion of the Dreadnought policy. 
Other essentials do not show. Their need is 
known only to naval officers. The public, 
naturally enough, know nothing of them. 
They trust the Admiralty to provide what is 
necessary. 
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THE FRA.UD ON THE PUBLIC 

On August 18, 190G, the Commanders-in- 
Chief were informed confidentially of certain 
reductions which were to be made in the 
composition of the sea-going Fleets. These 
arrangements were kept secret from Parlia- 
ment and the country. As they were subse- 
cpiently published, there is no violation of 
confidence in describing them. 

At that time, the sea-going Fleet was com- 
posed as follows : — 


Battleships. 

Mediterranean . 

. 8 

Cruisers. 

1st Cruiser squadron 

. 6 

Atlantic 

. 8 

2iicl do. 

. 6 

Obannel . . 

. 16 

Brd do. 

. 6 



Ith do. 

« 

. 4 

Total . 

. 32 

Total 

. 22 


The changes announced reduced this force 
to the following numbers : — 
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Battleships. 


Cruisers. 


Mediterranean 

Atlaiitio 

Channel 


6 

6 

14 


1st Cruiser squadron . 4 
2nd do. . 4 

3rd do. . 4 

4th do. , 4 


Total . 


26 


Total 


. 16 


A variety of reasons was a^ssigned by the 
Admiralty for the change, which, being confi- 
dential, cannot be divulged. The loss to the 
public is the less, because none of the reasons 
adduced was the real reason. 

The real reason not ha\dng been mentioned 
by the Admiralty, it is not confidential, 
and may therefore be stated. The whole 
object of the reductions was to save money 
by avoiding the necessity of increasing 
the 'persomiel to the number required 
to reinforce the reserve crews, and by econo- 
mizing on the maintenance of ships in full 
commission. 

It is for precisely the same reason that, 
although, after the strongest representations 
on my part and In deference to public indigna- 
tion, the policy has been in part — ^but only in 
part — reversed, the Mediterranean Fleet 
remains weakened and inadequate, and the 
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whole Navy is short of men to-day, in spite 
of the increases in the effected in 

1910-11 and 1911-12. 

Briefly stated, the effect of the reductions 
was as follows. 

The margin of force requhed to maintain 
units at tactical strength while allowing for 
casualties and repairs, was abolished. In every 
sea-going Fleet there occur unforeseen contin- 
gencies which may at any moment disable a 
number of ships. In the summer of 1906, six 
out of the eight battleships under my command 
were at one time unable to proceed to sea, and 
in the case of four of those ships, the defects 
could neither have been foreseen nor prevented. 
The remaining two vessels were refitting. 
The fewer the ships in a squadron, the greater 
the deficiency in case of loss. 

The reduction of the squadrons below the 
required tactical strength gravely impaired the 
conditions under which the proper training of 
officers is alone possible. Even with the force 
under my command in the Mediten-anean, the 
number of vessels was insufficient to pi'ovide 
that adequate training winch is the most 
essential element in the fighting power of a 
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Fleet. Under the conditions resulting from the 
reductions of 1906-7, proper strategical and 
tactical exercises became impossible. 

The cruiser work, in particular, could not 
be adequately pi-actised with the small number 
of vessels under my command, so that, in 
Fleet training, battleships must frequently be 
used to represent cruisers, the battle squadron 
being represented by one ship. Under the 
new scheme, the number of cruisers was 
reduced by one- third. 

These observations represented then, and 
represent now, the opinion of the Service. 
The justice of that opinion has forced the 
Admiralty partially to repair a fatal error. 
But until an effective and a responsible War 
Staff is constituted at the Admiralty there 
can be no security either that former mis- 
takes will be completely rectified, or that new 
blunders will not be committed. 

The ships removed from active service were 
to be placed in the reserve. 

The orders were issued by the Admiralty in 
August, 1906. They remained unknown to 
the public until October 15, when the intelli- 
gence of the intended reductions was published 
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ill the Press. Public indignation was at once 
aroused and found vigorous expression. The 
sequence of events is highly significant. Eight 
days later, the Admiralty issued a memoran- 
dum, which was published in the Press on the 
following day, October 24. The silence of the 
Admiralty during the eight days’ interval was 
perhaps due to the absence from England of 
the First Sea Lord. The memorandum was 
promulgated to the officers of the Fleet in the 
form of a Minute. 

The object of the memorandum was to 
prove that the Reserve Fleet was not a 
Reserve Fleet, and that therefore the reduction 
of the Active Fleet was a mere transference of 
vessels from one fighting fleet to another. 

It was stated that the Reserve Fleet was 
henceforth to be known as the “ Home Fleet ” ; 
that it was to be placed under the supreme 
command of a Commander-in-Chief at Sheer- 
ness, whose “functions will not interfere” 
with the Commander-in-Chief ahcady at the 
Nore ; that the Fleet woul|i be “organized 
with a view to enhancing its value as a fighting 
force ” ; and that “ the primary object aimed 
at will be sea-going efficiency.” It was stated. 
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further, that “a sliding scale” would be 
adopted in the strength of nucleus crews ; and 
that any vessel requiring a refit in the Active 
Fleets would be replaced by a ship from the 
Home Fleet. 

With the exception of the^change of name, 
none of these conditions was fulfilled. 

But the memorandum served its purpose. 
It Avas acclaimed by the Press, which, misin- 
formed by the authorities, had little choice but 
to believe what it was told, and the public 
were once more deceived into a false 
security. 

It will be observed that, until the news of 
the reductions in the sea-going squadrons was 
prematurely and unexpectedly published in 
the Press, there ha^ been no suggestion of a 
“Home Fleet.” 

I said privately at the time, and I say 
publicly now, that the Home Fleet was a fraud 
on the public and a danger to the State. 

During the two years which elapsed before 
the fraud was filially abandoned, so grave was 
the disorganization, demoralisation and confu- 
sion, that, had this country been suddenly 
attacked, the Navy, in my opinion, would have 

Vr 
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suffered an initial reverse, if not a crushing 
defeat. 

It should be pointed out that at this time 
under the new distribution of the Fleet, unless 
the whole number of fourteen battleships of the 
Channel Fleet were available — that is, not in 
dockyard hands under repair, and having no 
breakdowns or defects— the German man- 
oeuvring squadron, provided that it was intact, 
was actually superior to the British Channel 
Fleet. 

Abroad, the foreign stations and the trade 
routes had been deprived by the scrapping 
policy of a number of war vessels ; the naval 
bases and coaling stations in the West 
Indies, the Falkland Islands, Esquimalt and 
Trincomalee had been dismantled, partially 
abandoned, and the stores sold. At home, 
personnel the Navy had been reduced 
by 3,000 men; the number of men in the 
Royal Dockyards had fallen from 35,340 in 
1904 to 27,315 ; and forty-one coastguard 
stations had been closed. ^There was (and is) 
no Government dock on the east coast 
capable of accommodating a JDreadnoiight. 
As regards naval construction, the programme 
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for the current year, 1907-8, again showed 
a reduction in heavy armoured ships. The 
building of small cruisers and destroyers was 
gravely in arrear. The short service system 
had been introduced into the Fleet, thereby 
creating a source of serious weakness. 

The results of that policy ar^ still evident. 
The cruiser force has not been replaced upon 
foreign stations 5 the protection of trade 
routes is still dangerously inadequate ; the 
foreign stations have not been restored ; 
gi'aving docks have not yet been provided on 
the East Coast ; and the short service system 
is still in force. None of these deficiencies 
can be remedied on the outbreak of war by 
improvised means. Much time, laboiu’, and 
money, for instance, must be expended upon 
the restoration of the naval bases abroad ; for 
the existing machinery has been allowed 
to rot, and the stores have been sold. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR WAR 

0 , 

In 1907, the ships in home waters were 
distributed among three Fleets : the Channel, 
Atlantic and Home Fleets. Each of these was 
stationed at a different place under a separate 
command. Of these, the Home Fleet, really 
a Reserve Fleet manned by nucleus crews, and 
used for the training of young seamen and 
stokers, was declared by the Admiralty to be 
“ instantly ready for war.” All three Fleets 
were to be placed under one command in war ; 
but in peace, they could only be placed under 
that command for training purposes at such 
times as the Admiralty thought proper to 
arrange. The Admiralty did not think proper 
to combine the fleets for training purposes, 
except upon one occasion (October, 1907), when 
fifty vessels from the Home Fleet out of 244 
were sent upon manoeuvres. 

In order to organize a Fleet for war, it is 
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first of all necessary to devise a plan. That 
plan must be arranged in accordance with the 
policy of Ms Majesty’s Government. The 
Government having acquainted the Admiralty 
with their policy, it becomes the duty of the 
Admiralty to state what force is required 
to carry that policy into execution, and, 
having obtained such force, to organize it 
upon a definite plan. The reason why a war 
plan is necessary beforehand is that upon 
the outbreak of war there is no time to make 
one. 

Whether the Admiralty — in the absence of 
a War Staff — should make the plan, or the 
Commander-in-Chief, is a matter, at present, 
of arrangement. With a properly constituted 
War Staff, the question would not arise. 
The essential point is, that there should be 
a plan. 

But, at the time under consideration, even 
assuming an adequate war plan to have been 
in existence, the vessels required in order to 
carry it into execution were not available. 

The business of the Navy is to fight. In 
order to be able to fight with a reasonable pros- 
pect of success, the Fleet must be organized 
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for war during peace. Naval warfare of to- 
day is an affair, not of single ships but, of 
fleets. Fleets must be constantly trained to 
act in concert; the units of the Fleet must 
be constantly trained to act with the Fleet; 
and, in addition, training must be given to 
squadrons and single ships acting in conjunction 
with their independent initiative. 

To conduct training for war is the duty of 
the Commander-in-Chief. In order to per- 
form it, he must, as I have said, proceed in 
accordance with a definite plan. 

But as a Fleet consists of a large number of 
vessels of various classes, it is necessary that 
the Commander-in-Chief should always know 
at any given moment where each ship is 
stationed, what is her condition, and what is 
her rate of speed. If he is ignorant of these 
facts, he cannot tell what ships he has avail- 
able ; and if he cannot tell what ships he has 
available, he is necessarily unable either to 
carry any plan into execution, or to conduct 
the training of the Fleet. ^ It is, therefore, 
essential that the whole of the Fleet upon a 
station should be placed under one command, 
and that the whole of the War Fleet — as 
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distinguished from the Reserve Fleet — should 
he m one place. 

Having regard to these considerations, it 
now becomes clear why, when the Fleet 
in home waters was split into several inde- 
pendent commands and distributed among 
several ports, organization for war, which 
includes readiness to carry into execution 
a plan, and the training of the Fleet, was 
impossible. 

The only Fleet of whose ships, their position, 
their condition, and their speed, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the home waters had 
accurate information was the Channel Fleet, 
numbering twenty-one vessels. With regard 
to the ships of the Home Fleet and the 
Atlantic Fleet, their position, condition and 
speed, there was no means of obtaining perio- 
dical and accurate information. There were 
244 vessels in the Home Fleet and thirteen 
vessels in the Atlantic Fleet. But all these, in 
addition to the Channel Fleet, were to be 
placed under one command upon the outbreak 
of war. There were thus 257 vessels of whose 
position, condition and speed the Commander- 
in- Chief in war was kept in ignorance. 
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In addition, the small force of twenty-one 
vessels which was immediately under his com- 
mand, was constantly being reduced by the 
removal of ships for refit, repairs and other 
purposes. The Channel Fleet was the only 
force in home waters ready for immediate 
action, Upon^ one occasion, six battleships 
and one armoured cruiser were under repair 
at one time. Contrary to the terms of the 
Admiralty minute of October 28, 1906, these 
ships were not replaced by ships from 
the Home Fleet. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Mr. McKenna, stated in the 
House on November 12, 1908, that these 
seven ships were withdrawn upon the recom- 
mendation of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
statement was totally incorrect. The respon- 
sibility belonged to the Admiralty and to the 
Admiralty alone. 

Upon another occasion, the total strength 
of the Channel Fleet consisted of thirteen 
battleships and three unarmoured cruisers. 

In July, 1907, the Admiralty restored to 
the Channel Fleet its complementary units, 
and brought the Fleet to what w^as approxi- 
mately its former strength. 

G 2 
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In the meantime, some of the more notori- 
ous facts of the case having been made 
known by the Press, much public indignation 
was aroused, and vigorous protests were 
uttered in the House of Commons. 

It was officially stated in the House and by 
that part of the Press which was inspired by 
the Admiralty, that dm*ing this period the 
Home Fleet was in “ a state of development.” 

The facts were, of course, that the distribu- 
tion of the Fleet had been suddenly changed 
in order to effect economies ; that in order to 
disguise this intention the Reserve Fleet was 
represented as an Active Fleet ; and that the 
system of commands and the distribution of 
ships was so devised as to make war organiza- 
tion impossible. 

When the pretence was exposed, the distri- 
bution of the Fleet and the system of com- 
mands was reversed to what it w^as before the 
changes were made. 
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The correspondence between myself and the 
Board of Admiralty relative to the question 
of organization for war began when I assumed 
the command in home waters, and was con- 
tinued until December, 1908. On the 19th 
of that month, I received an intimation from 
the First Lord, that he had reduced the terra 
of my command from three years to two 
years. On the 24th of March following, I 
was ordered to haul down ray flag. 

Having been relieved of the restrictions 
rightly imposed upon officers on active service, 
I considered what course I ought to pursue in 
making known the truth with regard to naval 
affairs, in order that the security of the 
country and of the Empire might be restored. 
It was first of aU necessary that so grave a 
situation should not become associated with 
party politics. It is, perhaps, worth while at 
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this point to observe that there are few uglier 
qualities of partisan politics than the eagerness 
of one side to accuse their opponents, when- 
ever they criticize the conduct of naval affairs, 
of being inspired by the vulgar desire to 
score a point in the party game. For if the 
party which happens to be in power deserve 
criticism, it is the simple duty of the Opposi- 
tion to criticize them ; and when the Govern- 
ment and their supporters cast aspersions 
upon the motives of their political opponents, 
their action is far from honourable. Its effect 
has been to deter the Opposition from fulfilling 
their proper responsibility, for no one likes 
to be perpetually accused of foul play. There 
are few aspects of public life so discouraging, 
none which suggests so painful a doubt of the 
value of our system of governance, as the 
political situation with regard to matters of 
national and Imperial defence. In justice to 
the Unionist party, it must be said that when 
they are in power, the criticism of their 
opponents has always been directed to 
proving that they are providing too lavishly 
for the Services ; whei-eas, when a Liberal 
administration is in office, the more difficult and 
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ungrateful task of protesting against illegiti- 
mate economies falls upon the Unionists, who 
are accused of party spirit into the bargain. 

In view of this unhappy posture of affairs, 
what is a naval officer — whose politics, as Lord 
Collingwood said, are the politics “of Old Eng- 
land ” — to do, at a moment when he believes it 
to be his duty to expose the truth ? I con- 
sidered that, in my own case, the right course 
of action was to appeal directly to the con- 
stituted authorities. 

I therefore wrote to the Prime Minister, 
under date April 2, 1909, setting forth what 
in my view were serious dangers to the 
security of the Empire. That letter was pub- 
lished in full in the Report (Parliamentary 
Return, 256) of the Sub-Committee of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, which was 
appointed by the Prime Minister, to inquire 
into the questions of naval policy raised in 
the aforesaid letter. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that 
the chief recommendation made by His 
Majesty’s Ministers, in consequence of the 
state of things revealed by the inquiry, has 
now begun to take effect. 
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That recommendation was the formation of 
a War Staff at the Admiralty. 

The words of the Report are : “ The Com- 
mittee have been impressed with the 
differences of opinion among officers of high 
rank and professional attainments, regarding 
important principles of naval ^ strategy and 
tactics, and they look forward with much con- 
fidence to the further development of a Naval 
War Staff, from which the Naval Members of 
the Board and Flag Officers and their Staffs 
at sea may be expected to derive common 
benefit.” 

The Report was dated August 12, 1909. 
On January 11, 1912, the creation of a War 
Staff was officially announced. 

The Committee also stated in their Report, 
that “ the First Lord of the Admiralty fur- 
nished the Committee with a rdsum4 of the 
steps which have recently been taken to 
develop a War Staff at the Admiralty, and 
indicated further advances in this direction, 
which are in contemplation.” Thus were the 
public led 'to believe that the institution of a 
Naval War Staff was actually in progress. 
Such, however, was not the ease. 
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What really happened was that two officers 
who had been summoned to give evidence 
before the Committee of Inquiry, were dis- 
missed from the Admiralty, and the Divisions 
in which they had been respectively employed 
were abolished. One Division was the Trade 
Division of tjie Intelligence Department, 
winch was concerned with the inestimably 
important business of the protection of the 
Trade Routes. The other Division was the 
War Di\dsion of the Intelligence Department, 
also abolished. In its place was instituted a 
new Division, called the Naval Mobilization 
Department, to which an officer was appointed 
in the room of the officer dismissed. These 
were the changes, which were described by 
Mr. McKenna as the “ reorganization” of 
the Naval Intelligence Department at 
the Admiralty, which was the beginning of 
the formation of a War Staff. These 
changes took place two years ago. No 
measures were taken to form a War Staff 
until the accession of Mr. Winston Churchill 
to the office of First Lord. 

“ In connection with the question of War 
Plans,” reported the Committee, “it should 
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be mentioned that Lord Charles Beresford 
attributed many of the Admh-alty’s alleged 
shortcomings to the absence of a proper 
strategical department.” 

I did, and I do. 

What were the “ alleged shortcomings ” ? 
The Committee in their Report summarized 
them under three main headings, viz. : 

Part I. — The organization and distribution 
of the Fleet in home waters. 

Part II. — Small Craft and Destroyers. 

Part III. — War Plans. 

With regard to the organization and 
distribution of the Fleet in home waters, I 
stated that the requirements were ; “One 
large homogeneous fleet, complete in all 
units, battleships, armoured cruisers, pro- 
tected cruisers, scouts, destroyers, mine-ships, 
mine-elearers, and auxiliaries, trained under the 
orders of one Commander-m-Chief, maintamed 
at sea, and in full commission ; the adminis- 
tration of the various divisions being entrusted 
to the Admirals in command of them. ” 

■f. 

Under the system in force during my tenure 
of command in home waters, not one of these 
conditions had been fulfilled. 
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What was the result ? The Committee 
stated in the Report that since March, 1909— 
when I was ordered to haul down my flag— 
the Fleet had been completely reorganized as 
I suggested. 

With regard to Part II., small craft and 
destroyers, I , gave evidence before the 
Committee showing that the provision of 
these vessels was dangerously inadequate. 

In their Report, the Committee denied the 
deficiency. But the Admiralty at once began 
to build both medium cruisers and destroyers, 
thereby reversing the pohcy they had followed 
during the previous four years. In 1906-7 
there were laid down two torpedo-boat 
destroyers ; in 1908-9 twenty-one of these 
craft, including three for the Dominions, 
were laid down. Why, if there was, as the 
Committee asserted, “ no such deficiency as to 
constitute a risk to the safety of the country,” 
have the vessels in question been built ? 

With regard to Part III., W ar Plans, the 
Committee denied that I had any “substan- 
tial grounds for complaint m this matter.” 
Such is not my opinion. But it is more perti- 
nent to note that the Committee immediately 
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recommended the formation of a War Staff ; 
and that, after two more years’ demonstration 
of its necessity, culminating in the crisis of 
the summer of 1911, the Government have 
begun to carry that recommendation into 
execution. 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT; THE 
ADMIRAJLTY MEBIORANDUM 

The most recent official statement of the 
principles of naval defence is contained in the 
“ Notes supplied by the Admmalty for the use 
of the War Office in the Debate that was to 
have taken place in November, 1910, in the 
House of Lords, on a motion by Lord Roberts.” 
(Parliamentary Paper Cd. 5539, price 
The title is an instructive piece of literature ; 
to find fault witii it would seem ungracious ; 
and yet it might be suggested that this 
portentous legend is, if anything, a little 
verbose, and also that it fails to describe the 
contents of the Memorandum. Had the 
treatise been called “ The Result of Abolish- 
ing the Collective Responsibility of the Board 
of Admiralty,” the War Office would at least 
have been warned of what they might expect. 

^ See Appendix IX, 
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But owing to the postponement of “the 
Debate that was to have taken place,” etc., 
the Memorandum was in danger of being lost 
to the world, when it was happily decided, 
apparently by agi-eement among Lord Haldane, 
Mr. McKenna, and Sir Ian Hamilton, to 
include it as an appendix in the second edition 
of Sir Ian Hamilton’s interesting essay in the 
art of mihtary fiction called “ Compulsory 
Service.” In that volume, to the “ Notes 
supplied,” etc., are appended the uiitials 
“ A.K. W.,” which correspond with the initials 
of the late First Sea Lord. But when the 
“ Notes ” were issued as a Parliamentary 
Paper, it appeared without the initials. 

Whether or no the First Sea Lord wrote 
the Memorandum is immaterial to the point 
at issue. The sole responsibility both for its 
contents and for its publication now rests upon 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
McKenna. For the Memorandum was not 
issued to the House of Commons with the 
approval of the Board of Admiralty. 

Nevertheless,' it was put forward by Mr. 
McKenna as an Admiralty Note embodying 
the official view of the Board. Mr. McKenna 
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has informed Parliament that if one member 
of the Board and himself approve of anything, 
such approval is the approval of the Board 
of Admiralty. When the First Lord thus 
arrogated to himself the authority of the 
whole Board, the Sea Lords did not resign, 
but tacitly acquiesced in an unconstitutional 
innovation. It must therefore appear that 
the elimination of the one member of the 
Board, leaving the First Lord sole arbiter, 
presented no difficulty. 

Presumably, too. Lord Haldane would not 
have permitted the Memorandum to appear in 
the appendix to a book to which the Minister 
for War had kindly contributed a preface, had 
he not believed the “Notes supplied by the 
Admiralty for the use of the War Office,” etc., 
did represent officially the views of the Board. 

The motion by Lord lloberts — whose 
arguments the Memorandum was apparently 
devised (through the War Office) to confute — 
was to the effect that the militaiy defences of 
this country were dangerously inadequate. 
The Memorandum therefore Sets forth a series 
of reasons why invasion is impossible under 
1 Sea Appendix X. 

H 2 
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existing conditions. Such, at least, is evidently 
the intention of the Memorandum! hut so 
subtly are its terms conceived that no brief 
description can accurately define its scope and 
complexity. 

The Memorandum, for instance, begins by 
asserting that “the really serious danger that 
this country has to guard against in war is not 
invasion. . . .” It is here permissible to in- 
quire, if there is no serious danger of invasion, 
for what purpose Lord Haldane established 
the Territorial Army ? It has been officially 
stated that the object of a Territorial Army is 
to deal with “a raid”; also that it is to 
compel the enemy to embark so large a force 
that it could not possibly escape the British 
Navy while it was crossing the sea. The 
Memorandum contains no reference to a raid, 
but deals entirely with the imaginary large 
force. Napoleon once advised his Generals 
never to “make a picture” in their minds of 
what their adversary was going to do. The 
great soldier’s own practice was to make a 
picture in his mind of what he himself was 
going to do. Mr. McKenna, however, 
knows better. His Memorandum depicts an 
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imaginary enemy doing imaginary things and 
deservedly snfJering an imaginary defeat. 

Ill “Fallacies and Facts, an Answer to 
' Compulsory Service,’ ” by Field Marshal Earl 
llolierts, the following references are 

made to the Memorandum : 

“ ft is assumed, to begin with, that we are 
at war with (jiermany alone, and that our Navy 
has no otlier problem to deal with. It is 
further assumed tliat our naval superiority over 
Germany in home waters must always be so 
great that, even if half our Fleet is decoyed 
aw'ay by a stratagem, the remaining half could 
make a certainty of crushing the whole Ger- 
man Navy. It is further assumed that at the 
time when the projected invasion is undertaken 
llie whole German Navy, including apparently 
c.ven commerce destroyers, is shut up in its 
ports, and that it will only come out in order 
to act as a passive escort to the transports 
carrying the im ading army. It is assumed 
that an immense fleet of transports will he 
necessary . . . the Germans will require at 
least 200,000 tons of shipping, "or three tons to 
a man, to carry 70,000 men across the North 
Sea, and will be obliged to use at least 150 
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vessels, that is to say, vessels of an average 
tonnage of little more than 1,300 tons, for the 
purpose ; many of these vessels ... will not 
steam more than ten or twelve knots. It is 
assumed ... that the whole operation of 
getting the men on board, crossing the North 
Sea, disembarking, and getting, ready for an 
advance inland would, given fair weather and 
no opposition afloat or ashore, take three 
weeks — about the time it took us to land 
troops at Cape Town ... that the Germans 
will have neither destroyers, nor submarines, 
nor wireless telegraphy, while we shall have 
an unlimited supply of all these adjuncts of 
modern warfare . . . why should they [the 
enemy] deliberately select the conditions least 
favourable to themselves ? ” 

Loi’d Roberts goes on to show that every 
one of the assumptions so lightly made is 
a fallacy. He deals with the question as a 
soldier. I propose to examine the Memoran- 
dum fi.’om the point of \'iew of a naval officer. 

The Memorandum, Iming affirmed that 
invasion is not a “really serious danger,” 
states that what is the “ really serious danger ” 
is the “ inteiTuption of our trade and destruc- 
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tioM of our Merchant Shipping.” In other 
words, that the point of attack will not be these 
islands, but the trade routes. How does Mr, 
McKenna know what the point of attack will 
be ? But assuming, for the sake of argument, 
his theory to be correct, let us see what the 

Admiralty propose to do. ^ 

“'j'he strength of our Fleet,” says the 
Memorandum, “ is determined by what is 
necessary to protect our trade, and if it is suffi- 
cient for that, it will be almost necessarily suffi- 
cient to prevent invasion, since the same dis- 
position of the ships to a great extent answers 
both purposes.” 

This is one ofthe most remarkable sentences, 
alike in its qualifications, implications, state- 
ments and syntax, ever found in an official 
contribution to the study of strategy. 

In the first place, the strength of the i ieet 
is not determined by what is necessary to 
protect our trade. It is determined or should 
be determined— by what is necessary to defeat 
a given combination of hostile forces, and also 
by what is required topatrorand to protect the 
trade routes. Here are two distinct functions, 
for each of which a different class of vessel is 
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employed, and with regard to each of which 
different strategical and tactical problems are 
involved. 

The initial assumption, then, is a fallacy. 
But the Memorandum goes on to assert that if 
the Fleet be strong enough to protect trade, 
“ it will be almost necessarily sufficient to 
prevent invasion.” What does this extra- 
ordinary collocation of words mean ? If it 
means anything it means that the Fleet will 
not be “sufficient” to prevent invasion. A 
Fleet is either sufficient or it is not, just as a 
door must be either open or shut. “ Almost 
necessarily sufficient ’’ and “ to a great extent ” 
are expressions implying a margin of inferiority ; 
and it is upon that margin — a margin of 
weakness — that the Admiralty rely to 
“ prevent invasion.” This is a highly consola- 
tory doctrine. Pursued to its logical conclusion, 
it would prove that the weaker the Fleet, the 
less the chance of invasion. 

Then we are told what is the “main object” 
of the Fleet. It used to be held that the main 
object of the Fl^t was to seek out and to 
destroy the enemy wherever he was to be found. 
But, not at all. “ The main object aimed at 
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hy oui' Fleet, whetlier for the defence of com- 
merce or for nny other purpose ” (rather a large 
expression) “ is to prevent any ship of tlie enemy 
from getting to sea far enough to do any mis- 
chief before she is brought to action.” Presum- 
ably the operation of blockade is here intended 
as a means of .preventing both invasion and 
commerce destruction. Vfory well. But how- 
will blockade avail against hostile ships already 
“ at sea far enough ” to do mischief? Accord- 
ing to tlie Memorandum, the whole British 
Navy will only lie “almost necessarily sufficient” 
for blockadii ig purposes. We are thei i to under- 
stand that thousands of miles of trade routes 
will be left naked to the depredations of 
cruisers or armed merchantmen. 

But the blockade is assumed in the Memoran- 
(lum to be “ almost certainly ” (another margin 
of weakness) effective in preventing a large 
fleet of transports from reaching our shores. 
Quite so— unless they started before the 
blockade was established. Presumably we are 
to believe that the enemy would wait for that 
operation of war to be completed. 

But the Memorandum, abandoning in the 
next paragraph the theory of effective blockade, 
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assumes that the large fleet of transports is at 
sea. It is then stated that the moment it was 
sighted intelligence of the event would be 
immediately transmitted to the Admiralty by 
wireless. The Admiralty would then issue 
orders by wireless to “every ship which 
happened to be in a position to intercept the 
transports ” to concentrate upon them. Ships 
of war, it may be observed, do not “ happen to 
be ” in positions under any reasoned scheme of 
organization for war. They are where they 
are told to be. But would the enemy trans- 
ports be unaccompanied by hostile warships ? 
Apparently they are to be convoyed by the 
hostile Fleet, for we read further on that “ the 
fleets would engage each other while the 
destroyers and submarines torpedoed the trans- 
ports.” What, then, would occur to the 
scattered miscellaneous British ships, “ happen- 
ing to be ” in various “ positions,” thus disorderly 
hurried by wireless into the presence of a 
hostile fleet, armed, disposed, and prepared at 
every point ? The larger the mob, the greater 
the danger of s'^^ift demoralization. 

But the Memorandum, again abandoning its 
own theory, assumes that a Fleet action has 
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been avoided, and that the transports have 
arrived off these shores. Then, we are in- 
formed, they would “be attacked and sunk by 
submarines which are stationed along the coast 
for that purpose.” It Mall be observ^ed that 
the officer in charge of the transports is’to take 
no measures to.defend his ships. Considering 
that submarines are blind when they attack, 
it may be that the said officer’s intrepid 
composure is justified. 

Then the Memorandum discovers yet 
another resource in the “ improbable event” 
of all the foregoing devices having failed. The 
whole destroyer force is to be called into 
action as a “ second line of defence.” Part of 
that force is assumed by the Memorandum to 
be “ acting oversea,” being presumably em- 
ployed in blockading the enemy’s coast. That 
assumption is again based upon a fallacy, as 
there are not at this moment enough or nearly 
enough destroyers to Mwk off distant hostile 
coasts. If by “oversea” the coasts of 
Germany are indicated, the existing number of 
destroyers available for M’^atching is seventy- 
one.^ Of these . only seventeen could be 


1 July, 1911. 
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actually stationed oversea. Thirty-four would 
be I'eqiiired for reliefs going or coming, 
seventeen would be resting, leaving three 
to spare. These are the only conditions 
under which a destroyer force can be used, 
because of the intense strain imposed upon 
officers and men. Germany.- has seventy- 
three destroyers, which would own the great 
advantage of being stationed at their own 
bases. 

To confuse, as the Memorandum confuses, 
the whole question of tactical action “oversea,” 
with provision against an emergency at home, 
without giving any details or figures or suggest- 
ing how either operation is to be carried into 
execution, affords another example of the 
cjmically careless methods employed in dealing 
with subjects of national importance. 

But at this point the Memorandum suddenly 
begins to form that “ picture ” of what the 
enemy might, could, should, or would do, 
against which Napoleon warned his strategists. 

“To miderstand thoroughly the small chance 
of an invasion fr#m the other side of the North 
Sea being successful,” says the Memorandum, 
“ it is necessary to put oneself in the place of 
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the officer who has to undertake the responsi- 
bility of conducting it.” ; 

The officer in question is represented as 
nneditating, hand to brow, upon the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of his task. He does not ; 

know how he can get his “great fleet” of 
transports to spa in secret. It does not, how- j 

ever, occur to him that, as Lord Roberts has j 

pointed out, he only requires five big liners — 
not “a fleet.” Our imaginary officer there- \ 

fore sees no chance of getting his transports to 
sea unobserved. Next, he calculates— -quite 
inaccurately — that Great Britain has double 
his own force of battleships and cruisers i 

“besides a swarm of destroyers,” and then he 
remembers that he does not know and cannot 
find out where all these hostile vessels are at 
the moment. Next, he perceives that his 
“ great fleet ” will cover “many square miles 
of water ” and must carry lights, so that it 
“will be visible nearly as far by night as by 
day.” “ How,” according to the Memoran- 
dum, he demands of himself — “ how can he 
hope to escape discovery ? ” ■ Again, he re- 
members that many of his transports are slow, 
and must therefore be destroyed if they are 
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“ discovered.” He considers that even if he is 
convoyed by warships, destroyers can “avoid ” 
the warships and torpedo his transports ; nor 
does it occur to him to use his own destroyers 
to defeat this manoeuvre. 

At this point our foreign officer has a 
brilliant inspiration. What if he “decoyed” 
away half the British Fleet ? But Iris heart 
again fails him, for he calculates — again incor- 
rectly — that the other half is quite big enough 
to do his business. As in a scene at a melo- 
drama, he beholds the fleets engaging each 
other “while the destroyers and submarines 
torpedoed his transports.” Even if by a miracle 
he won the battle, he sees in the distance 
other submarines waiting to attack, and 
beyond them the coast lined with “ a superior- 
force ” — ^number not stated — of soldiers. 

Here follows the epitaph of that unhappy 
officer, as composed by the British Admh-alty. 

“ Taking all these facts into consideration, 
he would probably decide, as the Admiralty 
have done (sic), that an invasion on even the 
moderate scale? of 70,000 men is practically 
impossible.” it might be added that subse- 
quently our Mend — ^not being an Englishman 
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—would “ probably ” be superseded in favour 
of a competent officer. 

If the Memorandum is to be regarded as 
the official view of the Board of Admiralty, it 
would be interesting to learn what the War 
Staffs of foreign countries think of that docu- 
ment. If it is not the official view of the 
■ ■ ■% 

Board, how is it that the Memorandum is 
headed “ Admiralty,” and that the Sea Lords 
accepted the situation? 

It may be suggested that it is the publica- 
tion of such papers as “ The Notes Supplied 
by the Admiralty,” etc., etc., which impresses 
foreign observers with the delusion that we are 
a nation of hypocrites. They cannot believe that 
we are really so simple as we seem. Our pub- 
lished ideas of strategy are supposed to be an 
attempt to mislead the foreigner: whereas they 
are really an endeavour to confuse our own 
people in order to serve the ends of party 
politicians. 


% 



THE ORIGIN OF THE SCARE 
OF 1909 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SCARE OF 
1909 

In March, 1909, His Majesty’s Ministers, as 
everyone remembers, announced that they had 
under-estimated the shipbuilding capabilities 
of a neighbouring nation and over-estimated 
the capacities of this country. They informed 
Parliament of certain discoveries which sent a 
tremor throughout the Empire and which 
instantly inspired the oversea dominions 
to volunteer help to the United Kingdom. 

On March 16, 1909j Mr. McKenna, in 
introducing the Navy Estimates, said : “ The 
difficulty in which the Government finds 
itself placed at this moment is that we do not 
know, as we thought we did, the rate at which 
German construction is taking place. . . . 
Two years ago, I believe, there were in that 
country, with the possible exception of one or 
two slips in private yards, no s^ps capable of 
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carrying a Dreadnmght. To-day they have 
no fewer than fourteen of such slips, and three 
more are under construction. What is true of 
the ships is also true of the guns, armour, and 
mountings. ... I have given reasons for 
believing that the German power of construct- 
ing this particular type of ship is at this time 
almost if not fully equal to our own, owing to 
the rapid development during the last eighteen 
months. . . 

Here was a sufficiently damaging confes- 
sion ; but Mr. McKenna carefully omitted a 
material part of the truth. 

The Prime Minister said : “ The first 

assumption was that the German paper pro- 
gramme — 1 think I described it as a paper 
programme he did — “ was one which might 
not be realized, and certainly would not be 
exceeded. That has turned out not to be 
true. . . . The right hon. gentleman asks 
when did we know that? We knew it, or 
heard of it, at any I’ate, in the Autumn, I think 
in November (1908) ; and it was in view of that 
most grave, and to us not only unforeseen, but 
imexpected stlte of things, that we had to re- 
consider our programme of the present yeax*.’’ 
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Thus the Prime Minister, who also carefully 
suppressed a material part of the truth. 

On March 29 following, Sir Edwai’d Grey 
said : “ First of all, the House and the country 
are perfectly right in the view that the situa- 
tion is grave. A new situation in this 
country is created by the German programme. 
Whether that programme is carried out 
quickly or slowly the fact of its existence 
makes a new situation. ... That imposes 
upon us the necessity, of which we are at the 
beginning— except in so far as we have 
Dreadiiougkts already — of rebuilding the 
whole of our Fleet. . . . The doubtful point of 
the situation is our comparative capacity for the 
construction of gun-mountings. . . . That is 
the real point of urgency. ...” 

The Foreign Secretary, like the First Lord 
and the Prime Minister, carefully omitted from 
his statement a material part of the truth. 

What all these Ministers omitted to 
state was the fact that marly three years 
before these alarming speeches were delivered, 
and two and a half years before the Govern- 
ment were informed of the fact, ''^le Admiralty 
had received full and detailed infol'mation from 
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a skilled witness of the increase in German 
shipbuilding capacity and the capacity for 
producing gun-mountings, which was already 
in progress. 

The suppression of that information by the 
Admiralty and their refusal to act upon it, 
was the sole cause of the scare of 1909. 

Had the Admiralty at once conveyed the 
information they received in May, 1906, to the 
Cabinet, it would have been easy to take the 
necessary action, to order the ships required, 
and to enlarge the capacity for manufacturing 
gun-mountmgs, by asking more private firms 
to work for the Admiralty and by utilizing the 
macliinery kept idle at Woolwich, from which 
factory the men were discharged. 

The Admiralty, however, chose to suppress 
their information, to reduce the shipbuilding 
programme, and to keep the manufacture of 
gun-mountings in the hands of two allied 
firms. 

On March 16, 1909, Mr. Asquith stated that 
the Government first became acquainted with 
the news in the. Autumn of 1908, or two years 
and six montlt4 after the Admiralty had in fact 
received the ^^iformation. Even then, it was. 
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not the Admiralty but, the original informant 
of the Admiralty, who told the Cabinet. 

Why did the Admiralty suppress this extra- 
ordinarily important information ? 

That question has never been answered. 

There are other questions, not less vital to the I 

national interest, to which answers have not | 

yet been given. As, for instance : Did any ' 

official profit dii*ectly or indirectly by the I 

restriction of the Government orders for gun- i 

mountings to two firms alone ? 

It may be argued that, as these events i 

occurred some time ago, and as the policy of 
the Admiralty has since to a certain extent ; 

been reversed, there is nothing to be gained 
by reviving old issues. 1 reply that in these 1 

acts of maladministration resides the explana- | 

tion, hitherto withheld from Parliament and 
the country, of the vast increase of the 
Navy estimates for this year and last 
year ; of the vaster obhgations incurred, ■ 

which must be discharged at immense 
and increasing cost ; of the deficiencies in 
men, in officers, in small cruisers, in docking 
accommodation, and in storeqi which to-day | 

render the Navy inadequate every respect, | 
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except in the matter of heavy ships. The Fleet 
is like an army which is all heavy artillery. 

The wrong will never be righted wliile its 
causes remain concealed, and while those 
responsible for maladministration continue to 
\vield authority. 

An unsuccessful attempt was, made by Mr. 
Duke, K.C., to elucidate the matter, whose 
details he placed before the House of Commons 
on IVfarch 16 , 1910 .^ Mr. Duke stated that 
the gentleman who first informed the Admir- 
alty of the German extensions had since been 
asked to resign Ms position as Managing 
Director of the Coventry Ordnance Works, a 
firm whose designs for gun-mountmgs had 
hitherto been rejected by the Admiralty. 
Subsequently, in July, 1909 , an order for the 
whole of the gun-mountings for a battleship 
was given by the Admii-alty to the Coventry 
Ordnance Works. 

Wien Mr. Duke set forth the whole of the 
details of the case on March 16 , 1910 , Mr. 
McKenna at first declined to make any state- 
ment whatever on the ground that Mr. Duke 

/ 

1 The reader is nere referred to the published reports 
of the debate. 6 
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did not say that he personally believed “ in the 
truth of the statement he made.” Mr. Duke 
said “ the right honourable gentleman must 
take his own course.” Mr. McKenna’s final 
reply is worth quoting. He said : — 

“The case of Mr, Mulliner was raised upon 
most of the Opposition platforms in the 
country during the last election, but now 
only one gentleman opposite has ventured 
to get up in this House and repeat the 
allegations which Mr. Mulliner made, and 
that hon. member does not dare to get up in 
his place in Parhament and say that he believes 
in the truth of the statement. The Committee 
will, I hope, therefore exonerate me if I make 
no reply to the absolutely baseless charge of 
Mr. Mulliner.” 

The Committee let the matter pass, thereby 
affording another interesting example of the 
futility of the theory that the House of 
Commons exer’cises its office as guardian of the 
public interest. 

The fact remains that those “Admiralty 
officials ” whose honour was directly and pub- 
licly impugned made no attempt to defend 
themselves. If the statement^^j were “ abso- 
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lutely baseless, as Mr. McKenna declared, 
Avhy did the parties implicated fail to sue 
their author for libel? 

When the facts of the case Avere made 
public in the Press, upon the platform, and in 
the House of Commons, it Avas the duty of 
the First Lord of the Admiralty to clear the 
officials in his department from the charges 
brought against them, if he could. If he 
could not, it Avas his duty, as trustee of the 
public interest, to bring them to justice. 
But Mr. McKeima proA^ed himself unable 
to protect either Ihs own department or the 
public. 

In 1906-1907, the building programme was 
reduced by one battleship, in 1907-1908 by 
one battleship, in 1908-1909 by tAvo battle- 
ships — ^four in all. 

In 1906, Germany, by a significant coinci- 
dence, added six large armoured cruisers to her 
programme. In the same year and in the 
folloAving year, the British Admh-alty laid doAvn 
no armoured cruisers at all. 

In 1909, being ^acquainted with the facts 
concealed by the Admiralty, the Government 
were seized vnth a panic and ordered eight 
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battleships and two armoured cruisers. They 
also took measures to extend the capacity for 
constructing gun-mountings. 

Hence the sudden and heavy increase in the 
Navy Estimates in 1909 and succeeding years. 
The Government were compelled to order the 
four battleships dropped during the three 
preceding years, in addition to the four vessels 
of the programme of the current year. Thus 
an extra burden of more than eight millions 
for battleships alone was suddenly placed upon 
the Estimates ; a burden which, had the 
Admiralty done what they themselves in 1905 
declared to be their duty, would have spread 
ov6r the three preceding years, and the 
unseemly spectacle of His Majesty’s Ministers 
fallen a prey to panic would have been spared 
an amazed Empire. 

It is now, perhaps, clear to those who 
protest against the increase of the Navy 
Estimates, why that increase occurred. 

There were three years’ economies and 
deferred obligations to be made up. 

What is not clear is why His Majesty’s 
Ministers, in explaining the ^t^ation to the 
House of Commons in March,'* 1909, failed to 
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inform the House that the Admiralty had 
kno'^vn of what Sir Edward Grey desciibed as 
“ a new situation ” two years and a half before 
the Government knew, and had deliberately 
suppressed the facts. 

But the Government chose, not only to 
shield the Admiralty from the just censure of 
the House of Commons but, to retain in the 
public ser-tice officials who had suppressed 
information involving the security of the 
Empire. The responsibility, constitutionally 
speaking, rested upon Mr. McKenna, as First 
Lord. He was not requested to resign, nor 
did he request the resignation of the members 
of the Board. 

A neighbouring foreign nation was adroitly 
brought forward by Ministers as the cause 
of the trouble. Those who profess to seek 
peace and ensue it may be advised to look 
at home, and, before indulging in provoca- 
tive comparisons, to acknowledge that they 
themselves were to blame. 

No later than March 13, 1911, the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs stated in the 
House of Comi^ons that the “ German Naval 
Law when conflplete means a navy of thirty- 
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three capital ships, including DreadnmghU 
and cruisers as well as -\^x&-J[h~eadnoughts" 

That statement was grossly incorrect. The 
German Navy Law of 1900, with its amend- 
ments of 1906 and 1908, ordains a Fleet of, 
not thirty-three but, fifty-eight armoured 
sliips. The error was the subject of comment 
in Parliament, but Sir Edward Grey has 
never taken the trouble to correct it. To my 
knowledge his carelessness has aroused strong 
irritation abroad, where it is held that, when 
the British public discover that the German 
Fleet is to consist, not of thirty-three armoured 
ships as officially stated but, of fifty-eight 
armoured ships, there will be another outcry 
against German perfidy. 

The British public would be better em- 
ployed in insisting that the British Govern- 
ment should restore a standard of naval 
strength, which the present Administration 
abandoned in violation of the repeated and 
categorical pledges of Ministers, and imder 
which provocative comparisons with friendly 
Powers were avoided. 
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THE fe[PBUILDING PROGRAMME 

On June 30, 1909 (three months after the 
Government had announced that they were 
gravely in arrears with all their naval prepara- 
tions), at the request of the London Chamber 
of Commerce, I published my suggestion for 
a shipbuilding programme. 

It was to extend over four years, and was to 
comprise : 

16 Battleships. 

36 Second-class cruisers. 

24 Anti-torpedo-boat destroyers. 

52 Torpedo-boat destroyers. 

4 Floating docks with accessories. 
Provision for floating coal dep6ts. 
Provision for Stores. 

Provision for present and futtire re- 
quirements, 19,000 men recruited at 
the rate of 5,000 a year for four 
' years. ■ j ■. 

T.B. X 
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I was criticised in the Press, both for asking 
too much and for asking too little. 

In 1888, when I brought forward a Naval 
Defence Act, providing seventy vessels at a 
cost of twenty mUlions, I was described in the 
House as an enthusiastic seaman. ‘^given to 
exaggeration and generally not to be taken 
seriously by serious people. Three months 
later, the same House voted every ship and 
every pound. Taught by experience, there- 
fore, it was possible to regard with comparative 
equanimity the attacks made upon me. The 
event has partly proved that I was justified, 
and I, await, not without confidence, a 
complete justification. 

For the Admiralty, although the country 
had been repeatedly assured that the Fleet 
was perfect in every detail, began at once to 
adopt (without acknowledgment) my pro- 
posals. They have not yet, however, adopted 
them in their entirety. 

I am far from claiming that my estimate of 
requirements is not subject to modification. 
What I do claim is that it represents the 
experience of fifry years service in the Royal 
Navy, appliecjl with the most sedulous care to 
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the needs of a grave situation. I have given 
definite reasons for every one of my require- 
ments, which are based upon the practical 
work of the Navy. 

It is not the practice of the First Lord of 
the Adsg^ralty to give reasons for the pro- 
visions contained in the Navy Estimates, nor 
to explain omissions in those confused and 
‘voluminous statements, totally mcompre- 
hensible to the taxpayer or to his represen- 
tatives in the House, for whose benefit they 
are ostensibly published. It is, therefore, 
impossible for the public to discover whether 
or no the Admiralty are fulfilling their 
responsibilities. The public are deliberately 
kept in ignorance. 

I asked for sixteen battleships, and gave my 
reasons for the proposal. The Admiralty have 
provided fourteen battleships, giving no reasons 
for their provision other than those implied 
in the course of indiscreet references to a neigh- 
bouring Power. I asked for twenty-four anti- 
torpedo-boat destroyers of a new class designed 
for special work. The authorities have pro- 
vided none of these. I asked for fifty-two 
torpedo-boat destroyers, and of these, the 

^ K 2 
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Admiralty have provided forty, although for 
years the country was officially informed that 
the destroyer force was amply sufficient. I 
asked for thirty-six second-class cruisers for 
scouting purposes and for the protection of 
the trade routes, and the Admiralt3^feave pro- 
vided nine. I asked for four ^floating docks 
with accessories and the Admiralty have 
provided two.^ 

The balance of my programme which has 
not yet been proidded is therefore : two large 
armoured ships, twenty-four anti-torpedo-boat 
destroyers, twelve torpedo-boat destroyers, 
twenty-seven second-class cruisers, and two 
floating docks. 

1 Lord Charles Beresford’s Original Programme . . 68,220,000 

Provided for by the Government since Programme was 
published — 

Programme. ^ 

1909- 10 4 Armoured Ships (the 4 “ Con- 

tingent ”) at £2,000,000 . . 8,000,000 

1910- 11 5 Armoured Ships at £2,000,000 , 10,000,000 

5 Protected Cruisers at £400,000 . 2,000,000 
20 Destroyers at £100,000 . . 2,000,000 

1911- 12 5 Armoured Ships at £2,000,000 . 10,000,000 

S Protected Cruisers, 1 Un- 
armoured Cruiser (say 4 at 

£400,000) 1,600,000 

20 Destroyers at £100,000 . . 2,000,000 

35,600,000 

2 Floating Docks .... 600,000 

£36,200,000 


Joined also 12,900 Men and Boys from March 31, 1910 
' to March 31, 1911. 
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Now either my estimate was excessive, or it 
was not. If it was excessive, I challenge the 
First Lord of the Admiralty to prove the fact. 
If it was not excessive, the country is being 
defrauded. 

I may^^ot unreasonably claim that in 1889 
my representations were justified to the letter. 
And to-day, as the Admiralty and the Govern- 
ment have brought in shipbuilding programmes 
which, in exact proportions as they were 
palpably at variance with their previous state- 
ments, were in accordance with my representa- 
tions, I shall continue to believe that, at least, 
I am not yet proved mistaken. 

Since 1909, the authorities have insisted 
upon basing their requirements upon a com- 
parison drawn from the Fleet of one foreign 
Power alone. But the intentions of that 
Power, apart from subsidiary increases made 
known as soon as they were arranged, were 
published for all the world to see in the year 
1900. The extraordinary fluctuations of the 
British shipbuilding programme cannot then 
be due to the action of Germany. Those 
who complain of sudden increases in the 
Navy Estimates are justified in their protest. 
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They were misled. They are still being 
misled. 

The following tables show the record at a 
glance. 

Ships laid down bx Gbea® Bbitain and Gbkmany, 


1906—1907 TO 1911—1912. ^ 



Great Britain.I 


lO 

Germany. 

1 

Armoured 

ships. 

SinaU 

Cruisers. 

Destroyers. 

Armoured 

ships. 

Small 

Cruisers. 

Destroyers. 

1906-7 

3 

0 

2 

3 

i 

2 

12 

1907-8 

3 

1 

5 

3 

2 

12 

1908-9 

2 

6 

18 

4 , 

2 

12 

1909-10 

8 

6 

22 

4 

2 

12 

1910-11 

5 

5 1 

20 

4 

2 

12 

1911-12 

5 

3 

20 

4 

2 

12 


1 Vessels for Doinmion Navies excluded. These arc : — 2 large 
armoured ships, 3 small cruisers, G destroyers. But, with the excep- 
tion of 1 large armoured ship presented by New Zealand to the United 
Kingdom, these vessels do not come under Admiralty control. 

The result of the naval policy of the last 
five years with regard to foreign Powers will 
give the following situation on April 1 , 1914 , 
in respect of large armoured ships. 


1914. 

Great Britain. Germany. Triple Alliance. 


Dreadnoughts 

22 

Dreadnoughts 

IG 

Dreadnouglits 

26 

In Vinci bles . 

10 

Invincibies . 

5 

Invincibies . 

6 

pre-Dreadiioughts 


pre- Dreadnough ts 


pre-Drcadnoughts 


35 years old . 

23 

16 years old 

18 

15 years old 

33 
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Where is the Two-Power standard ? Where 
is the Two-to-One standard? Where is the 
half-as-much-again superiority postulated in 
the Admiralty Memorandum, Cd 5539?^ And 
what is the policy of his Majesty’s Go vrernment? 

If it consists in maintaining the Two- 
Power standard, it is an utter delusion. We 

, -tv 

are sixteen ships short of the Two-Power 
standard. If it consists in maintaining a Two- 
to-One standard, we should in 1914 possess 78 
large armoured ships instead of 55. 

I offer no opinion on the subject of policy. 
I merely indicate the facts. In five years we 
have forfeited the numerical predominance 
we held in 1905. During that pefiofl, his 
Majesty’s Ministers have constantly asserted the 
“ unassailable superiority” of the Royal Navy. 

It is for Parliament to compel Ministers to 
a definite declaration of policy. If Parliament 
fails in its duty, the country must take the 
consequences. 

My own \T.ew of the situation was expressed 
in 1909. I affirmed then, as I affirm now, 
that the passing of a new Naval Defence Act 
is essential; and that the building progi’amme 
should be financed by loan, 

1 19th November, 1920. 
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' ' 4% ' 

The key to the policy of illegitimate economy 
which was pursued by the Admiralty from 
1904 to 1909, is the determination to save pay 
and pension by reducing the personnel. In 
1904, the provision for an additional 8,000 or 
10,000 men made for the future requirements 
of the Fleet was secretly cancelled. There 
followed : the reduction of the estaMKufEient, 
the introduction of the disastrous short-service 
system, the closing of the coast-guard stations, 
and the reduction of the coast-guard. The 
result was that, in 1906, there were not enough 
men to go round. It is not generally under- 
stood that more men are required in peace 
time than would be required during a war, for 
the simple reason that in peace time a large 
number of men are being passed through the 
training schools — gumiery, torpedo signalling, 
and the like — ashore. In time of war, the 
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training schools would be emptied and the 
men sent to sea. Roughly speaking, the 
process is a continual series of permutations : 
at sea, on shore, on leave, and so on. Any 
dislocation of the process involves a corre- 
sponding inefficiency and hardship. ^ 

In 1906, owing to the recent 4n<jrease in the 
Fleet, for which the required additional 
men had not been provided, the dislocation 
occurred. It was no longer possible to supply 
full crews to the ships in active commission, 
and nucleus crews to the Reserve ships and con- 
tingents for training. The immediate result was 
that, Admiralty “scrapped” squadrons 
of valuable ships, and then reduced the sea- 
going squadrons by nearly 25 per cent., 
adding the men thereby released to the 
nucleus crews. Even then there were not 
enough men properly to work the nucleus 
crew system. The deplorable mutiny at 
Portsmouth was largely due to the facts that 
men in the nucleus crew ships were set to 
perform dockyard work, the Dockyard estab- 
lishments having been reduced, and that they 
were being constantly shifted from ship to 
ship, accordmg as the need was most urgent. 
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At the same time the periods of traming were 
shortened. The Fleet was also weakened 
hy the passing of trained seamen into the 
Reserve before their time, and the simul- 
taneous entry of short-service men, who knew 
notliing oi their duties, and who, so soon as 
they had lelriied them, were also passed into 
the Reserve. 

These things do not merely belong to the 
category of past misdeeds. The situation is 
worse, if possible, to-day. The Fleet is so 
shoil; of men that it is constantly found 
impossible to recommission one shipjvithout 
taking from another vessel a cr ^— Ayh ich. 
having just completed a commission, are 
entitled to an interval on shore. The nucleus 
crews themselves are in a condition which 
demands a commission of inquiry. Even the 
new large armoured ships are short of what 
should be their proper complement. 

All information with regard to complements 
has been steadily refused by the late First Lord, 
on the ground that such information is “ con- 
fidential.” The fact, of which Mr. McKenna 
seems to be ignorant, is, of course, that on the 
15th of every month the Regulations provide 
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that full information as to complements should 
be supplied by every ship to the Admiralty 
“ for use in the Houses of Parliament.” 

It was the knowledge of the dangerous 
deficiency in the p&'sonnel that induced me, 
in bringing forward my ship-building pro- 
gramme, to ask for 19,000 mdre men, the 
recruiting to be spread over four years. These 
were to be additional to the 6,000 annually 
required to make up wastage. 

In the year 1909-10 the Admiralty 
added 8,000 additional men to the Estimates. 
In the year 1910-11, another additional 

3.00. 0^^eared in the Estimates. But what 
was the real condition of affairs ? 

In reply to a question, the first Lord stated 
in the House on May 10, 1911, that the 
number of men and boys recruited for the 
Koyal Navy between March 31, 1910, and 
Blarch 31, 1911, was approximately 12,946 I 

Deducting from the total number the 
normal figure for wastage, which is about 

6.000, there remain (excluding non-combat- 
ants) over 6,000 additional men and boys. My 
estimate of the annual addition required was, 
not more but, actually less, than this number. 
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There could be only one other test of the 
justice of nay contentions, and , that is the test 
of war ; which the country (by better luck 
than it deserved) narrowly escaped in the 
summer of 1911. 

It should not be supposed that the evil years 
of criminal •economy which depleted the 
personnel of the Fleet can he remedied in a 
moment by joining thousands of men. Five 
years are required to train a really efficient 
seaman, and while he is being trained he is 
necessarily a weak element in a fighting Service. 
For this reason, the requirements of the Fleet 
should be estimated long beforehan^^^ that 
only a small proportion of new entries should 
be normally under training. (They were so 
estimated in 1904 ; and the estimate, as I have 
said, was secretly cancelled.) 

The result, therefore, of prolonged neglect, 
followed by a sudden burst of recruiting, is to 
flood the Navy witli untrained and half-trained 
men, thereby greatly enlarging the element of 
weakness. All depends on officers and men : 
the rest — as the poet has said — ^is ironmongery. 

It is due to the action of the authorities 
during the period 1904 to 1909, that for years 
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to come the efficiency of the Fleet will he 
gravely impaired. During the whole of the 
period, 1904 to 1909, Paiiiapaent was contmu- 
aUy and explicitly assured by officials that the 
numbers of the perso7inel were entirely suffi- 
cient. It was not true, and they knew it was 
not true. That advantage, in whifch consisted 
the peculiar superiority of the British Navy 
over all other Fleets, the long-service trained 
man, has been wantonly impaired. 

If the deficiency is to be made up, the 
recruiting of the men required is only now 
beginning, and the short service system must 
be ab olish ed. It is worse than useless to 
continue to build ships while trained men are 
withheld. 

I wiU here refer to an ancient wrong done 
to the officers of the Royal Navy ; the system 
of half-pay. Naval officers dedicate their lives 
to their country’s service. The country, in 
retmii, pays them as little as it can, and takes 
every opportunity to reduce that little by one 
half. I say that the half-pay system is a 
national disgrace. 

The.restoration of the personnel will be 
expensive. But whose fault is that ? 
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PBOBLEMS OF THE FUTURE. 

The The House of Lords, by their 
rf^Londoo^ action in rejecting the Xaval Prize 
Bill, have postponed, it is to be 
hoped for ever, the ratification of the miquitous 
Declaration of London. But in case the issue 
should be revived, it is well that the public 
should understand to what the British Ej^ne 
was being committed by the present adminis- 
tration. 

The tenns of the Declaration were the 
subject of vigorous protest throughout the 
country so soon as the public were made 
acquainted with their import. His Majesty’s 
Ministers proved themselves totally unable 
to meet the objections urged against the 
ratification of the Declaration. The attitude 
of the Govei'nment was sufficiently defined 
by the Prime Minister on June 21 , 1911 , 
when, in reply to an observation made by 
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Mr. Rowland Hunt, reminding him that the 
Under - Secretary for Foreign Affairs, on 
July 21, 1910, stated that the Declaration of 
London would not be ratified unless passed 
by Parhament, Mr. Asquith said that “ it will 
make no difference to the action of His 
Majesty’s Government whetheirthe House of 
Lords approve or disapprove ”;^ and adding, in 
reply to a question put by Mr. Remnant, that 
“this Declaration has been approved by His 
Majesty’s Government after the fullest ex- 
amination and consideration. They regard it 
as a matter of high policy, and they are not 
going^^hdicate their responsibihty by leaving 
it an open question.” 

During the debate on the second reading of 
the FTaval Prize Bill, in which the International 
Prize Court Convention has been incorporated, 
and which Bill, if enacted, would imply some 
sort of constructive acceptance of the Declara- 
tion of London, the late First Lord of the 
Admhalty took occasion puhhcly to insult 
the officers of the Royal Navy. It was sub- 
sequently elicited from Mr. McKenna, by 
Mr. Rowland Hunt, that the Declaration of 
1 WRat does Mr, Asquith say now ? 
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London had never been submitted to the 
judgment of the Board of Admiralty. “ It 
was,” said Mr. McKenna, “approved by the 
First Sea Lord and myself.” 

A brief recapitulation of the history of the 
Declaration of London may serve to elucidate 
its origin. At the Peace Conference held at 
the Hague in 1907, the British delegates were 
instructed by the Government to urge upon 
the assembly a scheme for general disarmament. 
The suggestion was politely but firmly dismissed 
by the foreign delegates. But the British 
delegates were further instructed to agree to the 
German proposal for the institujjp® nQf an 
International Prize Court of Appeal, in pursu- 
ance of that policy of arbitration dear to the 
late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and other 
amiable visionaries. It can n ot be too cleaidy 
understood that the object of that policy was 
the ultimate reduction of the Royal Navy. 
The intention was to substitute for effective 
force a series of paper safeguards and agree- 
ments drawn up by international lawyers. It 
was applauded by the foreign delegates ; for, 
as a matter of fact, it presented them with the 
opportunity towards which their efforts had 
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been directed since the signature of the Treaty 
of Pai’is in 1856. By that instrument, Great 
Britain, of her own act, relinquished a powerful 
weapon m maritime warfare, and the most 
potent argument for keeping the peace known 
to history. It was ordained that the ifeutral flag 
should cover the enemy cargo, except contra- 
band of war, thereby enfranchising the neutral 
ship. If, by means of the constitution of an 
International Prize Court, Great Britain could 
be induced to forfeit her remaining maritime 
rights, the labours of foreign maritime Powers, 
insidiously pursued for more than fifty years, 
woui*haM«ngth be crowned with success. 

The thing was done. It was agreed that 
the International Prize Court of Appeal should 
be estabhshed, in violation of the common law 
of England, and in derogation of the authority 
of the King in Council. There were to be 
fifteen judges, of whom only one would be 
British. To this amorphous body British 
interests were to be absolutely confided. 

It was then suddenly discovered that the 
new tribunal had no code of law upon which 
to base its decisions. Even the British 
Government were staggered by the prospect 
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of fourteen foreign judges and one English- 
man administering a law that did not exist. 
So it was decided to make the law. To that 
end, a Naval Conference was summoned to 
assemble in London. At that Conference, 
the Declaration of London was drawn up, and 
was signed Or February 26th, 1909. As might 
have been expected, the British delegates were 
out-manoeuvred upon every essential point. 
The most important point of all, whether or not 
privateering in disguise was to be recognized, 
the foreign delegates refused to allow to be 
decided. 

As matters stand, the right to ^n;gei’t 
merchant-ships into warships on the high seas, 
which is the right, abolished by the Declaration 
of Paris, to commission privateers, remains an 
open question, to be decided, according to a 
statement made by the late First Lord of the 
Admiralty, when the occasion arises. 

But under the Declaration of London, the 
right to sink neutral vessels is for the first time 
legally recognized. That right, however, does 
not belong to British warships in cases in 
wliich the neutral vessel, laden with contraband 
of war consigned to the enemy, is proceeding 
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to a neutral port. In the United Kingdom, 
it is open to the enemy to declare all ports 
“ bases of supply.” ^ 

It is also open to any foreign naval Power 
secretly to organize an attack upon the British 
mercantile marine conducted by transformed 
merchantmen in every quarter tJT the globe. 
Under the Declaration of London, if this 
country were not at war, British merchant- 
ships would still be liable to destruction as 
neutrals. 

In the Hamhurgef)' Nachrichten of June 13 , 
1911 , there appear the following comments 
upqnj^e^^ect of the Declaration of London ; 

“ A temporary disturbance (even if only 
partial) in the working of the oversea trans- 
port of food supplies would bring about the 
severest disturbance and crisis in Great Britain 
and not only in the direction of raising the price 
of food commodities, but also a financial 
overthrow and total collapse.” 

As the German writer justly remarks, tliis 
country is faced with the danger not of in- 
vasion, bxft of starvation. 

It is argued that the danger would be as 
great or as little if there were no Declaration 
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of London. The answer is that the very fact 
tha,t privateering is not mentioned in the new 
code of law laid down by the Declaration 
affords, at least, ground for its justification, 
and that the sinking of neutrals and prizes, 
permitted by the Declaration would immensely 
aggravate tiss “ moral effect ” of the outbreak 
of war, thereby creating in all probability a 
panic. 

But the argument has this much truth in it, 
that the withdrawal of cruisers from the trade 
routes in 1905 did then leave the arteries of 
the Empire open to attack, and open they 
remain. Before 1905, there were in round 
number sixty such vessels disposed upon the 
trade routes. To-day, there are twenty-three. 

The Declaration of London also restricts 
the rights of blockade, as Sir Edward Fry 
himself admitted. The Hamburger Nacli- 
ricliten of June 13 observes that “ the 
formation of the North Sea is one naturally 
favouring a blockade of German sea traffic, 
and even for what the English call ‘ the high 
sea blockade,’ by the closing up of the arm of 
the sea between Scotland and Norway. This 
is what they caU ‘ sealing the North Sea.’ 
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By the Declaration of London such a blockade 
may not be carried out, as by Article 1 it is 
provided that a blockade must not extend 
beyond the ports and coasts belonging to or 
occupied by the enemy ; and Article 18 says 
that the blockading forces must not bar access 
to neutral ports or coasts.” 

The writer ingenuously adds that “in 
Germany we have received these decisions 
with exceptional pleasure.” 

Sir Edward Grey will no doubt be gratified 
by this unsohcited testimonial to the success 
of his diplomacy. " 

hh'iJiglL c^izens will rather reflect upon the 
facts that the Declaration of London, repre- 
senting the result of a determined effort of the 
Government permanently to reduce the Royal 
Navy, handed over British maritime rights to 
a Foreign Court, failed to forbid privateering, 
permitted the sinking of untried neutrals, 
doubled the danger of starvation in case of 
war, and, what is even worse, crippled in every 
way the action of the British Fleet. 

These rxiles and regulations, and others 
hardly less injurious to British interests, were 
drawn by Foreign Office clerks according to 
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the suggestions of alien jurists. But they are 
the officers of the Royal Navy who would be 
charged with their execution, and who alone, 
by education and experience, are qualified to 
judge of their effect. Their business is to 
fight to* win. If, by means of rules drawn 
up by civilians, naval officers are forced to 
fight at a disadvantage, they are not to be 
blamed if they are defeated. 

But the Declaration of London affords fuU 
opportunity for the enemy to strike a fatal 
blow before the Navy can use even those 
powers left to it. 

Among other acts ahd^eedsjiJ the 

The Second ^ ^ 

Peace disastrous Peace Conference oi 1907, 

Conference - . „ . , 

(Conven- are fourteen “ conventions signed 
tions) Bill. British delegates. The 

Government propose to authorize the ratifica- 
tion of “ various ” unnamed conventions among 
the batch by the Second Peace Conference 
(Conventions) Bill. One of the conventions 
gives an International Tribunal the right, exer- 
cised through the Secretary of State and the 
Governors-General of British possessions over- 
seas, to summon a witness from any corner of 
the globe. The said witness has no appeal. He 
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must produce any documents required of him. 
No provision is made for payment of his ex- 
penses. British subjects are here introduced 
to one of the privileges resulting from the 
transference of their legal rights to a foreign 
tribunal. « 

Other clauses of the ConventioirOrdain that 
the master of any British ship, being neutral, 
and having on board the sick, wounded and 
shipwrecked men of a belligerent, shall 
give them up on demand of “ any of the 
belligerent States,” and that — incredible as it 
may seem — ^the captain of a British hospital 
ship^liaving sick and wounded on board when 
this country is at war, shall give them up at 
the order of an officer of an enemy warship. 

That these despicable and wicked provisions 
should be sanctioned by any man calling 
himself British, I cannot believe. 

Nor can I avoid the reflection that a country 
which allows itself to be enmeshed in this 
tangle of sentimental agreements, illegal 
treaties, and lawyers’ traps in matters which 
concern the national honour and the national 
safety, deserves the irremediable catastrophe 
which will befall fl;. 
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By the year 1915, the increase of 
, teyraiiean the Austrian and Italian navies 'will 
and Pacifio. necessity of placing a 

squadron of at least eight modern heavy 
armoured ships in the Mediterranean, thereby 
reducing our force in Home Waters to an 
approximate equality with the force of Ger- 
many. It may become necessary, in addition, 
to keep a battle squadron on the China station. 
At no very distant date, the Panama Canal will 
be opened: an event which will have the effect 
of shifting the strategic balance of the world. 

These are the most elementary considera- 
tions, with which every student of affairs is 
acquainted. I have yet to ld®n thiS^ the 
Government have even considered the measures 
required to meet the needs of a serious situa- 
tion. It is indeed perfectly obvious that the 
time of Ministers is fully occupied in dealing 
with the domestic and purely partisan issues 
of the moment, to the neglect of that security 
upon which all social reform depends. 

The contributions of the Dominions 
DoiSflions’ towards the naval defence of the 
Navies, ai'C based upon the principle 

of local autonomy. New Zealand alone has 
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declared herself in favour of one Imperial 
Navy. Australia and Canada control their 
own navies, and reserve the right to decide 
whether or no in case of war their fleets shall 
aid the Imperial Government. It follows 
that, with regard to the naval force^ of the 
Empire, there is dual control a system 
which is impracticable in peace and disastrous 
in war. 

The plain fact is that, when in 1909 the 
representatives of the Dominions were called 
together in conference to discuss the question 
of their contribution to the naval defence of 
the Empire, every difficulty was deliberately 
igiKj]^^^^ by tbe Imperial Government, and the 
Dominions were led to believe that, if they 
built ships, all would be well. 

The discussion of supi’eme control, of com- 
mon discipline, of training, of rates of pay, all 
questions essential to the apprehension of the 
problem, was postponed. 

According to the scheme of defence agreed 
upon at the Imperial Conference of 1911,^ 
which was presented by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
to the Canadian House of Commons before it 
^ See Appendix XL 
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was laid before Parliament in this country, 
the Admiralty are to be responsible for the 
ships of the Dominions’ Navies when those 
vessels go beyond the areas allotted to them. 
Such an arrangement cannot be successfully 
carried iijto operation. Training and discipline 
are to be uniform. In default of a single 
supreme control, such uniformity will be 
impracticable. The ships of the Dominions’ 
Navies are to “hoist at the stern the white 
ensign as the symbol of the authority of the 
Crown, arid at the jackstaff the distinctive 
flag of the Dominion.” But the “ authority 
of the Crown” is only to be exercised by 
consent of the Dominion Governf&ents ; ’^ere- 
fore, except in cases when the Admiralty 
have been asked to assume responsibility for 
the Dominion Ships, those vessels will not be 
recognized as warships by foreign Powers. 

I do not point out these grave difflculties in 
order to reflect upon the patriotism and the 
enterprise of the Dominions ; but for the 
purpose of enabling British subjects to recog- 
nize the facts of the ease, so sedulously 
disguised by the authorities. Difficulties may 
be overcome ; but they can never be solved so 
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long as the authorities pretend they do not 
exist. 

As matters stand, it must be said — however 
disagreeable the task — that the Dominions’ 
Navies cannot be reckoned among the effective 
naval forces of the Empire. 
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A SUUVEY OF THE SITUATION 

The facts above stated cannot with truth 
be denied. What is the conclusion to be 
drawn from them ? I venture to affirm that 
there is only one conclusion possible. It is 
that the naval policy of the years 1902 to 1909 
was mistaken in every important particular. 
From the beginning, the great body of Mval 
opinion held that the new policy was wrong, 
that it endangered the security of the country 
and of the Empire, and that the expense of 
repairing the disastrous effects of a series of 
rash, violent, and unnecessary experiments 
would be immense. 

Several officers, upon whom fell the dis- 
agreeable but inevitable necessity of expressing 
to the authorities, in response to official 
request, views adverse to the policy of the 
Admiralty, have been placed on half-pay 
and kept without employment, or their 
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Service careers have been summarily ter- 
minated. Among them, three officers would 
have been ruined by the authorities for daring 
to teU the truth when, at the request of the 
authorities themselves, they gave evidence 
with regard to certain matters, had it, not been 
that public opinion intervened in time to save 
them from being hunted out of the Service. 

These officers were right ; the Navy was 
right ; and the authorities were wrong. 

Since the end of the period of maladminis- 
tration, whose chief mistakes I have recorded, 
an honest attempt has been made to remedy 
them. But the evils have gone too deep to be 
curSS by p'SSiatives and half measures. The 
first step towards restoration is to understand 
the extent of the mischief to be repaired. 

First in importance there falls to be con- 
sidered the education and training of officers, 
upon whom the whole efficiency of the Fleet 
depends. The scheme of 1902, altered in 
1904, is proving utterly impracticable. If the 
Fleet is not to be left gravely deficient in 
Marine and Engineer officers, measures must 
at once be taken to remedy the fatal defects of 
the existing system. The postponement by 
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the Admiralty of the specialization of officers 
for another two years (dating from May, 1911) 
will only serve to aggravate the evil. 

The force of ships required is the next con- 
sideration. I have of my own personal know- 
ledge, acquired in commanding fleets in various 
quarters of the globe, affirmed that the Fleet 
is gravely deficient in small cruisers and 
destroyers. It is so deficient as to impair the 
ability of action of the battle squadrons of 
heavy ships. 

The essential requirements of a battle 
squadron in time of war may be briefly 
indicated. The proportion of eruiaft?s shoi^ be 
five cruisers to every two battleships or large 
armoured cruisers. The small cruiser force 
must be disposed so that they form a pro- 
tecting screen distant 120 or 140 miles on aU 
sides fi-om the battle squadron. By no other 
means is it possible to move a battle squadron 
at night without risking its destruction by the 
attack of torpedo craft. No anti-torpedo 
armament can effectually protect a fleet of 
battleships attacked at night by squadrons of 
torpedo craft. 

Nor can the fleet act effectually so long 
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as the grave deficiencies in coal reserve, in 
stores, in docks, are not made up. The lack 
of proper pro^dsion of these items is common 
knovrledge throughout the Navy. 

Next in importance is the deficiency in the 
personnel. That deficiency will continue, in 
spite of the belated efforts of the authorities 
hastily to remedy it, until there exists a War 
Staff* which shall be competent to decide for 
what purposes the men are required, how 
many are required, and how they should be 
distributed. 

The present condition of the Trade Routes 
is national danger. In 1903, there were 
sixty small cruisers placed on foreign stations. 
To-day, there are twenty-three. In the inter- 
val an event has occurred of the gravest 
moment to the country. 

Privateering, abolished by the Declaration 
of Paris of 1856, has in effect been insidiously 
revived by the Peace Conference of 1907. 

In 1908, the only danger to the Trade 
Routes to be apprehended was the attack 
upon commerce by naval warships. It was 
under these conditions considered necessary to 
keep a large force of cruisers on foreign 
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stations. To-day, when the danger may be 
multiplied tenfold by the undefined license 
accorded to merchantmen, the number of 
cruisers on foreign stations has been diminished 
by about two-thirds, nor is there any force 
in the Home ports ready to reinforce them. 
The cruisers allocated for that duty are 
reserve ships which, as their complements 
consist of Royal Naval Reserve men, could 
not be manned until after the outbreak of 
war, when it would be too late. These vessels 
are also unsuitable for this particular service. 

The result is that our sea-borne trade 
upon whose punctual arrival in Jihis cou^gtry 
the life of its people depends, is left open to 
sudden and secretly organized attack on the 
high seas, conducted by merchant vessels 
which, a few hours previously, were receiving 
the shelter of neutral harbours as non-com- 
batants, and which a few hours later may 
repair to the same harbours to take in supplies 
before embarking upon new adventures. 

When the late First Lord was asked in the 
House of Commons whether, in view of the 
official statement that the Government did 
not admit the right of foreign nations to 
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convert merchant ships into men-of-war on 
the high seas, he would state what action the 
Government would take if foreign merchant 
ships were so converted, Mr. McKenna said 
that “ the action to be taken will be a matter 
for the decision of the Government when the 
occasion arises.” 

We are then to understand that no measures 
are to be taken until it is too late. In the 
days of privateering, merchant ships were 
armed, and this country was then self-sup- 
porting. Now that privateering has been 
revived, and the country is almost entirely 
dep^ident jmon food supplied from overseas, 
the mercantile marine is left to take its 
chance. 

There is only one method of securing the 
safety of the roads of the sea: to station 
cruisers there on patrol duty. We have, 
however, thrown away the ships formerly used 
for that purpose, and a new force is only now 
beginning slowly to be created. It is also to 
be remembered that the small cruisers recently 
built, or now in course of construction, are 
required to work with the Fleet. 

The coaling and repairing stations overseas. 
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which served as naval bases for ships of war on 
passage and for the cruiser patrols, have been 
dismantled and their stores have been sold. 

These things were done in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Owen Com- 
mission; against which protests were made 
by the local authorities in every quarter of the 
globe, especially with regard to the damage 
inflicted at Malta, Gibraltar, and upon the 
China and East Indies Stations. In reply to 
these protests, it was stated that the Admiralty 
would in future undertake the defence of naval 
bases. 

The mine-fields were all abolished, and the 

m ■ m. ■ ■ / 

guns were dismantled or removed. The mine- 
fields at home and at one or two places 
abroad were shortly afterwards replaced at a 
cost of thousands of pounds. 

At Rangoon, to which place the oil, an 
mvaluable prize, is conducted in pipes, the 
mines were I’emoved. Trincomalee, the most 
important naval base in Eastern waters, is 
left without a soldier or a gun. 

Our own scheme of defence against floating 
mines sown in home waters has broken down, 
owing to the failure of the Admiralty to make 
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suitable arrangements with the deep-sea 
fishermen required to man the trawlers 
allocated for mine-sweeping duties. 

It is to be remembered that in the Russo- 
Japanese war, eleven Japanese ships of which 
two were battleships, and six Russian 'ships of 
which one was a battleship, were sunk, while 
three Japanese and four Russian vessels, were 
badly damaged by mines. 

The Russo-Japanese war from beginning to 
end afforded a supreme demonstration of the 
essential value of organization for war and of 
the penalty which inevitably attaches to its 
neglect. ^ 

In our own Service, individual officers, 
particular crews, and single ships, have never 
been more efficient. But the Fleet, as a whole, 
taking into consideration its vastly increased 
responsibilities with regard to the protection of 
wealth in transportation, and the rise to power 
of foreign navies, has seldom been less adequate. 

When the people behold the Fleet arrayed 
in review order, they receive an impression 
of overwhelming strength. But what they 
camiot see are the forces which the Fleet has to 
encounter, and the tasks which it has to fulfil. 
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At the Coronation Review were 82 battle- 
ships, 25 armoured cruisers — 57 heavy 
armoured ships in sSl— and only nine protected 
cruisers. But the heavy armoured ships 
depend for their utility upon their complemen- 
tary units. Deprived as they are of these, 
they are a present to the enemy. 

Here is the conclusion of the whole matter : 
We have not possessed a proper organization 
for war ; the collective responsibility of the 
Board of Admiralty has been in practice 
abolished; and until we have a War Staff 
rightly constituted to organize the Fleet for 
war, our excellent officers, our skilled crews, 
and our fine ships are liable to be sacrificed 
in the most bitter of aU sacrifices, that by 
which nothing is gained ; while— what is of 
less moment — our money may all be spent 
in vain. 
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Extract teoM Admiralty Memorandum 
16th December, 1902 (Parliamentary 
Paper Cd. 1385). 

... The cardinal feature of the scheme 
is the homogeneous training of Executive, 
Engineer, and Marine Officers. The policy of 
the Board is to create a body of young officers 
who at the moment of mobilization for war 
will be equally available for all the general 
duties of the Fleet, and to consolidate Unto 
one harmonious whole the fighting officers of 
the Navy. . . . 

II 

Extract from Admiralty Memoranduji 
OF 16th December, 1902, Page S, 
(Parliamentary Paper Cd. 1385). 

New Scheme. 

It has been decided that henceforth — 

1. All officers for the Executive and 
Engineer branches of the Navy and for the 
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Royal Marines shall enter the Service as 
Naval Cadets under exactly the same con- 
ditions between the ages of twelve and 
thirteen. 

2. That these Cadets shall all be trained on 
exactly the same system until they shall have 
passed for the rank of Sub-Lieutenant 
between the ages of nineteen and twenty. 

8. That at about the age of twenty these 
Sub-Lieutenants shall be distributed between 
the three branches of the service which are 
essential to the fighting efficiency of the Fleet 
—the Executive, the Engineer, and the 
Marine. 

The result aimed at is, to a certain point 
community of knowledge and lifelong com- 
munity of sentiment. The only machinery 
whi«»h can produce this result is early com- 
panionship and community of instruction. 
These opportunities will be secured by a 
policy of — 

One System of Supply. 

One System of Entry. 

One System of Training. 

Ill 

Exteact from Admiralty Memorandum 
“Navy, a Statement of Admiralty 
Policy, 30th November, 1905 ” (Par- 
liamentary Paper Cd. 2791). 

. . . This question has received earnest 
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consideration, and, so far as concerns those 
entered under the ^few System it has been 
decided that all Executive, Engineering, and 
Marine duties will be performed by Executive 
officers of common entry and training, who 
will specialize for the dilferent duties without 
separating into permanent and distinct 
branches’. The consequence of this develop- 
ment of the original proposals is that there 
will be in future only one class of officer in all 
departments, and whether performing Engine- 
room, Marine, Gunnery, Torpedo, or Naviga- 
tion duties, all will be equal and all will be 
Executive Officers. . . • 

IV 

Extract from Admiralty KEMORANbuM 
“Navy, a Statement of Admiralty 
Policy, 30th November, 1905 ” (Par- 
liamentary Paper Cd. 2791). 

Since the first two years of the training of 
Cadets under the new system has now been 
completed, an estimate can be formed of 
what the attainments of these officers will be 
at the end of their sea training as Midshipmen. 
The success with which this critical stage of 
the tuition has been passed justifies the 
opinion that the progress of the Cadets during 
their remaining courses at Dartmouth College 
in the training Cruisers, and throughout the 
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three years sea service as Midshipmen, will 
proceed on normal lines, and it now appears 
certain that the full advantages which were 
expected to be derived from the early and 
thorough grounding in Scientific, Engineering, 
and general Professional Subjects will be 
obtained. It is also possible to forecast the 
general state of professional knowledge of the 
new officers when they arrive at the rank of 
Sub-Lieutenants, and definite conclusions can 
be formed as to the amount of special education 
which will afterwards be necessary to fit them 
for undertaking the special duties of the 
various branches of the Service, and also as to 
the general lines which these specialist courses 
must follow. . . . 

House or Commons, 20th July, 1911. 

Lord Charles Beresford asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether, under the 
Cawdor Memorandum of 1905 (Cd. 2791), 
officers were to be specialized; whether the 
midshipmen who should have obtained the 
rank of Sub-Lieutenant in May, 1911, have 
been put back for two years; and, if so, 
whether he will state the reason why the 
Admiralty took this step ? 

Mr. McKenna. — It is not understood what 
exact meaning is conveyed by the use of the 
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expression “ have been put back for two years.” 
Under the Cawdor Memorandum no officer 
would have been withdrawn from sea to 
specialize until at least two years from the 
date of becoming Sub-Lieutenant, one year of 
which must have been served at sea. Under 
the existing arrangements (announced in 
circular letter of 1st May, 1908), officers must 
serve for two years from the date of becoming 
Sub-Lieutenant, either as Sub-Lieutenant or 
Lieutenant. In every case at least one year 
must have been as Lieutenant at sea before 
becoming eligible to specialize. 

VI 

House of Commons, 6th 19(]|,9. 

Mr. Carr-Gomm asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty whether his attention had been 
called to some extracts from a letter alleged 
to have been written three years ago by a 
captain of six years’ seniority to Admiral of 
the Fleet Sir John Fisher ; whether be is 
aware that a charge has been publicly made 
that this letter revealed a system of espionage, 
and that the captain who wrote it criticized 
his superior officers wholesale; and whether 
he proposes to take any steps in the 
matter? 

Mr. McKenna. — The letter in question 
was written by Captain R, H. Bacon, now 
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Director of Naval Ordnance, an officer who 
has the full confidence of the Board of 
Admiralty. I have read the letter ; it is a 
perfectly proper letter to have been written 
by Captain Bacon, and I cannot find in it the 
smallest ground for any of the calumnious 
charges which have been based upop it. It 
contains no opinion of Captain Bacon con- 
cerning his commanding officers or criticism 
of any officers in the Fleet. 


VII 

House op Commons, July 30 , 1908 . 

Vkcount Castlereagh asked the First 
Lord of the iidmiralty whether any commu- 
nication had been received at the Admiralty 
from the Commander-in-Chief of the Channel 
Fleet with reference to a serious collision 
having been imminent between the “Good 
Hope ” and the “ Argyll,” OMung to an order 
given by the Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr. McKenna: The Board have had 
reported to them^ and have examined the 
positions of the Fleet at the moment that the 
order of the Commander-in-Chief was sig- 
nalled, and they were satisfied that the 
manoeuvre was not dangerous. At the same 
time, the Hear- Admiral, as he thought that 
there was risk in carrying out the order, was 
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justified in turning the other way, and the 
Commander-in-Chief so informed him hy 
signal at the time. 

Mr. Bellaies ; Will the right hon. gentle- 
man convey that answer to the editors of 
those papers which erroneously accused Lord 
Charles^* Beresford of having endangered the 
lives of 1,600 men ? 

Mr. McKenna : I think it is always 
desirable to avoid communication with the 
Press. 

Sir G. Parker : Is the right hon. gentle- 
man now speaking for the whole of his col- 
leagues ? 

Mr. McKenna : 1 do not think that I 
should he called upon to answer that ques- 
tion. 

Earl WiNTERTON asked wlf^t steps ii? was 
proposed to take to ascertain the name of the 
officer, who, in defiance of the King’s Regula- 
tions, recently communicated to a newspaper 
an account of an alleged incident in the 
Channel Fleet; and would the officer, if his 
name was disclosed, be tried by court- 
martial ? 

Mr. McKenna : I am not aware what 
grounds the noble lord has for imputing a 
breach of honour to any naval officer. If he 
will state them, or communicate them to me 
privately, I will investigate them. They are 
qidte unhiown to me. 

Earl Winterton : I made no allegation 
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of breach of honour, but rather of breach of 
regulations. I shall raise the matter on the 
Appropriation Bill. 

Mb. McKenna : In my judgment, the 
suggestion in the question is such as to consti- 
tute a breach of honour. 

Eabl Wintebton : That surely is ^ matter 
of opinion. My question was as to a matter 
of fact. 

Mb. Bellaibs : Does the right hon. gen- 
tleman propose to enquire how this informa- 
tion leaked out ? 

The Speaker : The hon. member must 
give notice of that. 

At midnight, while the discussion on the 
motion for the second reading was in pro- 
gress, 

Earl Wintebton drew attention to the 
serious leakage of information in connection 
with the Navy, especially with reference to the 
communication which recently appeared in 
the “ Times ” to the effect that Lord Charles 
Beresford had jeopardized the safety of two of 
His Majesty’s ships. Drastic steps, he said, 
should be taken to prevent such false state- 
ments being circulated, and to ascertain who 
was responsible for circulating them. 

Mb. McKenna said that he had no Imo'w- 
ledge who sent the message, and it was impos- 
sible for him to find out. He assumed that the 
original communication was sent by some 
person in the Fleet to somebody on shore. 
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Mr. Claude Hay : Not by wireless tele- 
graphy ? 

Mr. McKenna : If it had been so sent the 
A^dmiralty would have known of it. The 
suggestion is ludicrous. Continuing, the right 
hon. gentleman remarked that all the com- 
ments Yere made, not by the original commu- 
nicator, but by the Press. It would be most 
unfair to suggest that any officer or person in 
the Service was in the least degree responsible 
for those comments. The gravamen of the 
charge did not lie in the fact of the signal, but 
in the comments on the signal. After the 
explanation he had given at question time he 
trusted that the whole incident, which had 
been a most unhappy one, would be allowed to 
drop. 

VIII 

Extract from Sir Edward Grey’s Speech 
IN the House of Commons, 29th March, 
1909. 

“ . . . With regard to the capacity for 
building hulls and propelling machinery, our 
capacity is considerably in excess of the 
German capacity ; and in the manufacture of 
guns of the largest size we believe that our 
capacity for output is also superior. The 
doubtful point of the situation is our com- 
parative capacity for the construction of 
gun mountings ...” 
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IX 

Notes supplied by the Admiralty for the 
Use of the War Office in the Debate 

THAT WAS TO HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN 

November, 1910, m the House of 
Lords, on a Motion by Lord Roberts. 

The really serious danger that this country 
has to guard against in war is not invasion, but 
interruption of our trade and destruction of 
our Merchant Shipping. 

The main object aimed at by our Fleet, 
whether for the defence of commerce or for 
any other purpose, is to prevent any ship of 
the enemy from getting to sea far enough to 
do any mischief before she is brought to 
actioQ. Any ^sposition that is even mode- 
rately successful in attaining this object will 
almost certainly be elFective in preventing a 
large fleet of transports, than which nothing is 
more vulnerable or more difficult to hide, from 
reaching our shores. 

To realise the difficulty that an enemy 
would have in bringing such a fleet of 
transports to our coast and disembarkhig an 
army, it is necessary to remember that all the 
ships operating in home waters, whether they 
are in the North Sea, the Channel, or else- 
where, are in wireless communication with the 
Admiralty and the Commander-in-Chief, so 
that if a fleet of transports is sighted anywhere 
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by a single cruiser, or even by a merchant ship 
if she is fitted with wireless, every ship which 
happened to be in a position to intercept the 
transports would at once get the order to 
concentrate as necessary for the purpose, 
whether she was at sea or in harbour. 

It is. further necessary to remember that, 
even supposing that by some extraordinary 
lucky chance the transports were able to reach 
our coast without being detected, their 
presence must be known when they arrive 
there ; and long before half the troops could 
be landed, the transports would be attacked 
and sunk by submarines which are stationed 
along the coast for that purpose. 

Besides the submarines there would be 
always a large force of destroyers, either in the 
ports along the coast or within wireles* call, 
as, in addition to those that may be definitely 
detailed for coast defence, the system of reliefs 
for those acting over sea will ensure a large 
number being actually in harbour at their 
respective bases, or within call while going to 
or returning from their stations. 

These destroyers, though not specially 
stationed with that object, will always form, 
in conjunction with submarines, a very 
effective second line of defence in the 
improbable event of such a second line being 
required. 

To understand thoroughly the small chance 
of an invasion from the other side of the 
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North Sea being successful, it is necessary to 
put oneself in the place of the officer who has 
to undertake the responsibility of conducting 
it. 

His first difficulty will be to consider how 
he is to get his great fleet of transports to sea 
without any information of it leaking out 
through neutral nations or otherwise. 

Next, he will consider that somewhere 
within wireless call we have nearly double the 
number of battleships and cruisers that he can 
muster, besides a swarm of destroyers. 

He has probably very vague and unreliable 
information as to then- positions which are 
constantly changing. 

His unwieldy fleet will cover many square 
miles of water, and as all the ships will be 
obligsKi to carry lights for mutual safety, they 
will be visible nearly as far by night as by day. 
How can he hope to escape discovery ? 

Many of his transports will have speeds of 
not more than ten. to twelve knots, so that 
there will be no hope for escape by flight if he 
is met by a superior force. 

If he is sighted by any of our destroyers at 
night they vnll have little difficulty in avoiding 
the men-of-war and torpedoing the transports. 

Is it possible to entice part of our fleet away 
by any stratagem ? Possibly. But even if he 
succeeds in drawing off half our fleet, the 
other half, in conjunction with destroyers and 
submarines, would be quite sufficient to sink 
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the greater part of his transports, even if 
supported by the strongest fleet he could 
collect. The fleets would engage each other 
while the destroyers and submarines torpedoed 
the transports. 

Finally, even if he reached the coast in 
safety, lie would see that it was quite 
impossible to guard his transports against the 
attacks of submarines while he was landing 
the troops ; and that it was quite certain that 
a superior force would be brought to attack 
him before the landing could be completed. 

Taking aU these facts into consideration, he 
would probably decide as the Admiralty have 
done, that an invasion on even the moderate 
scale of 70,000 men is practically impossible. 


House of Commons, 21st Febeuaey, 1911. 

Me. Geetton asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if the Memorandum attached to the 
book named “ Compulsory Service ” and signed 
“A.K.W.” was submitted and approved by the 
Board of Admiralty before its appearance in 
an unofficial publication emanating from 
another Department of the Government ? 

Me. McKenna : There was no Board 
meeting on the Memorandum referred to, but 
it was published with my approval. 

Me. Geetton: If there was no Board 
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meeting was the Memorandum submitted to 
the members separately? 

Mr. INIcKenna : The First Sea Lord is the 
special member of the Board who deals with 
subjects of that kind. 

Earl Winterton ; Are we to understand 
that it was not submitted to the Board as a 
whole ? 

Mr. McKenna : The noble lord must not 
understand from what I have stated anything 
beyond what I have stated. 

Earl Winterton : Then will the right 
hon. gentleman answer the original question ? 

Mr. McKenna : I have answered it^ and I 
^vill repeat my answer for the noble lord’s 
benefit ; “ There was no Board meeting on the 
Memorandum referred to, but it was published 
with my approval.” 

Lord Hugh Cecil asked a question which 
was inaudible to the official reporter. 

AIr. McKenna : The noble lord is probably 
unaware of the constitution of the Board of 
Admiralty. If any member of the Board 
submits to me a document, and I approve it, 
that document has the approval of the Board 
of Admiralty. 
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XI 

Memorandum AGREED upon by the Repre- 
sentatives OF Great Britain and the 

Oversea Dominions at the Imperial 

Conference OF 1911 . 

' « 

The Memorandum is as follows ; — 

I. — The naval Services and forces of the 
Dominions of Canada and Australia will be 
exclusively under the control of their respec- 
tive Governments. 

II. — -The trainmg and discipline of the naval 
forces of the Dominions will be generally 
uniform with the training and discipline of the 
Fleet of the United Kingdom, and by arrange- 
ment the officers and men of the said forces 
will be interchangeable with th9se under the 
control of the British Admiralty. 

III. — The ships of each Dominion naval 
force will hoist at the stem the white ensign as 
the symbol of the authority of the Crown, and 
at the Jack staff the distinctive flag of the 
Dommion. 

IV. — The Canadian and Australian Govern- 
ments wiU have their own naval stations as 
agreed upon from time to time. The limits of 
the stations are as described in Schedule A 
(Canada) and Schedule B (Australia). 

V. — In the event of the Canadian or Aus- 
tralian Government desiring to send ships to 
a part of the British Empire outside their own 
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respective stations they will notify the British 
Admiralty. ' 

VI. — In the event of the Canadian or Aus- 
tralian Government desiring to send ships to a 
foreign port they ^vill obtain the concurrence 
of the Imperial Government in order that the 
necessary arrangements with the= Foreign 
Office may be made, as in the case of ships of 
the British Fleet, in such time and manner as 
are usual between the British Admiralty and 
the Foreign Office. 

VII. — While the ships of the Dominions are 
at a foreign port a report of their proceedings 
will be forwarded by the officer in command to 
the Commander-in-Chief of the station, or to 
the British Admiralty. An officer in com- 
mand of a Dominion ship, solong as he remains 
in a foreign fbrt, will obey any instructions he 
may receive from the Government of the 
United Kingdom as to the conduct of any 
international matter that may arise, the 
Dominion Government being informed. A 
commanding officer of a Dominion ship having 
to put into a foreign port without previous 
arrangement on account of stress of weather, 
damage, or any unforeseen emergency, will 
report his arrival and reason for caUing to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the station or to the 
Admiralty, and will obey, so long as he 
remains in the foreign port, any instructions 
he may receive from the Government of the 
United Kingdom as to his relations with the 
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authorities, the Dominion Government being 
informed. 

VIII —The commanding officer of a Do- 
minion ship having to put into a foreign port 
without previous arrangement on account of 
stress of weather, damage, or any unforeseen 
emergency will report his arrival and reason 
for calling to the Commander-in- Chief of the 
station or to the Admiralty, and will obey, 
so long as he remains in the foreign port, any 
instructions he may receive from the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom as to his rela- 
tions with the authorities, the Dominion 
Government being informed. 

IX. — When a sh^ of the British Admiralty 
meets a ship of the Dominion the senior officer 
will have the right of command in matters of 
ceremony, of international interc^rse, or where 
united action is agreed upon, but will have no 
power to direct the movement of ships of the 
other Service unless the ships are ordered to 
co-operate by mutual agreement. 

X. — In foreign ports the senior officer will 
take command, but not so as to interfere with 
orders that the junior officer may have received 
from his own Government. 

XI. — When a court-martial has to be 
ordered by a Dominion and a sufficient 
number of officers are not available in the 
Dominion Service at the time, the British 
Admiralty, if requested, will make the 
necessary arrangements to enable a court to 
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be formed. Provision will be made by Order 
of His Majesty in Council and the Dominion 
Governments to define the conditions under 
which the officers of the different services are 
to sit on joint courts-martial. 

XII. — The British Admiralty undertakes to 
lend to the Dominions during the -period of 
development of their sendees, under con- 
ditions to be agreed upon, such flag officers 
and other officers and men as may be needed. 
In their selection preference shall be given to 
officers and men coming from or connected 
with the Dominion, but they should all be 
volunteers to the Service. 

XIII. — The service of officers of the British 
Fleet in the Dominion naval forces, or of 
officers of these forces in the British Fleet, 
wiS count in*' all respects for promotion, pay, 
retirement, &;c., as service in their respective 
forces. 

XIV. — In order to determine all questions 
of seniority that may arise, the names of all 
officers will be shown in the Navy List and 
their seniority determined by the date of their 
commission, whichever is the earlier in the 
British, Canadian, or Australian Services. 

XV. — It is desirable in the interest of 
efficiency and co-operation that arrangements 
should be made from time to time between 
the British Admuralty and the Dominions 
for ships of the Dominions to take part in 
fleet exercises, of for any other joint training 
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considered necessary, under the senior naval 
oflficer. While so employed the ships will be 
under the command of that officer, who would 
not, however, interfere in the internal economy 
of the ships of another Service further than 
may he absolutely necessary. 

XVI.— In tinae of war, when the Naval 
Service of a Dominion or any part thereof 
has been put at the disposal of the Imperial 
Government by the Dominion authorities, the 
ships win form an integral part of the British 
Fleet and wiU remain under the control of the 
British Admiralty during the continuance of 
the war. 

XVIL— The Dominions having applied to 
their naval forces the King’s Regulations, 
Admiralty Instructions, and the Naval Disci- 
pline Act, the British Admir*lty and -the 
Dominion Governments wiU communicate to 
each other any changes which they propose 
to make in these Regulations or that Act. 


The Schedules. 

Scliediile A (Canada). 

The Canadian Atlantic Station will include 
the waters north of 30 deg. North latitude, and 
west of meridian 40 deg. West longitude. 

The Canadian Pacific Station wiU include 
the waters north of 30 deg. North latitude, and 
east of meridian 180 deg. longitude. 
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Schedule B (Australia). 

The Australian Naval Station will include 
on the north from 95 deg. East longitude by 
parallel 13 deg. South latitude to 120 deg. 
East longitude, thence north to 11 deg. South 
latitude, thence to the boundary with Dutch 
New Guinea on the south coast' in about 
longitude 141 deg. East, thence along the coast 
of British New Guinea to the boundary with 
German New Guinea in latitude 8 deg. South, 
thence east to 155 deg. East longitude. 

On the east by the meridian of 155 deg. 
East longitude to 15 deg. South latitude, thence 
to 28 deg. South latitude on the meridian of 
170 deg. longitude, thence south to 32 deg. 
South latitude, thence west of the meridian of 
16p deg. Easj^ longitude, thence south. 

On the south by the Antarctic Circle. 

On the west by the meridian of 95 deg. East 
longitude. 

XII 

The Unreadiness of the Fleet in the 
Crisis or 1911. 

In an article entitled “ The Admiralty and 
the Autumn Crisis,” appearing in “The 
United Service Magazine ” for January, 1912, 
written by Lieutenant Alfred Dewar, Koyal 
Navy, the following statements occur, and have 
not been contradicted 
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“Goal certainly had to be hurried north’ 
wards by rail, and the fact that the ships of the 
First Division were carrying out their ordinary 
routine of battle practice {yiide The Referee, 
of the 10th December), leads me to infer that 
they were ill-informed of the nature of the 
crisis. 

“ Nor were there any mine clearers available 
either at Cromarty or in the Forth. ... 

“ Nowthe watching of a crisis, the preparation 
of auxiliary vessels, the supervision and check- 
ing of supplies of coal and ammunition, and 
finally the issue of information and instruction 
to the fleets at sea are part of the essential 
functions of an Admiralty Staff, and from the 
fact that none of these duties seem to have 
been performed, we may infer that the ‘ W.C.- 
M.D.-N.I.D. ’ system is moife complicated 
and much less efficient than a trained 0 
staff. And if this system jammed on the mere 
rumour of war, one is justified in believing 
that it would result in a disastrous breakdown 
somewhere or other during the actual progress 
of operations.” 

The system to which the writer refers is the 
system of War Council ; Mobilisation Depart- 
ment ; Naval Intelligence Department ; and 
“ M.” Department — M. standing for Military, 
and the department being appropriately 
officered by civilians. In other words, there 
is no co-ordination, or collective responsibility, 
at the Admiralty. Those who understand the 
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system have always affirmed that, in the event 
of war, it would utterly break down. That is 
precisely what occun-ed last year. 

“ The members of these departments,” con- 
tinues Lieutenant Dewar, “ are not trained on 
any definite system, and so they are all of them 
in a subordinate and subservient position.” 

It would be more accurate to say that the 
professional element is made “ subordinate and 
subservient” to the “M.,” or civihan branch, 
whose duties ought to be, but are not, limited 
to supply as distinguished from military (or 
executive) duties. So long as this condition 
of affairs is permitted to continue, there can be 
no efficient organisation for war. 

“ The W.C.-M.D.-N.I.D. system was 
founded largely as a species of outwork or 
entrenchment^ to prevent any attempt to 
introduce a real staff,” is Lieutenant Dewar’s 
pithy comment ; and he pertinently observes 
that “we are constantly informed that the 
Admiralty ‘policy’ is to remain unchanged. 
If this is really the case, then all this talk of a 
staff is futile.” 

On* December 6, 1911, Mr. Ashley asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty (IMr. 
Churchill) a series of questions relating to the 
actual state of the Fleet on ISTovember 23, 
1911, The First Lord declined to answer 
them. 

According to “ The Naval and Mihtary 
Record ” of December 27, 1911, the state of 
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the Fleet on November 23, 1911, was that 
out of 22 battleships no more than 13 were 
available, and out of 14 armoured cruisers only 
3 Avere available, not including the Ir^exible, 
whose refit was completing. 

The article concludes as follows 

“ Of 1;he First and Second Battle squadrons 
of the Home fleet two ships (from each) were 
in dockyard hands, and of the Atlantic fleet 
five ships were at, or in, the neighbourhood of, 
Gibraltar (including one in dock), while the 
Venerable was home for recommissioning. 
Actually available in home waters there were, 
therefore, twelve battlesliips from the Home 
fleet and one from the Atlantic fleet. The 
Cruiser squadrons were in no better position. 
From the First and the Second, two ships each 
were in Dockyard hands, white one fronl the 
Fh’st and two from the Second were escort- 
ing the Medina. Three of the Fifth Cruiser 
squadron were with the Battle fleet at Gib- 
raltar, while the fourth Avas with the Medina. 
That is, of 22 battleships 13 were available, 
and of 14 armoured cruisers, three. This does 
not, howeA'er, include the Inflexible, whotee refit 
at Chatham was then practically complete. 

“ Here, then, aretheplainfacts. In 1905, when 
Germany had seventeen armoured ships in fuU 
commission, the Admiralty laid down regula- 
tions whose eflPect was that there were always 
to be at least 31 armoured ships at, or instantly 
ready for, sea, tlris alloAving for the absence of 
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six vessels in Dockyard hands or at their home 
ports for leave. On November 23rd last 
Germany had 20 armoured ships in full com- 
mission, though the number actually available 
we do not know; and the number of British 
ships at or instantly ready for sea in home 
waters was 16, or 17 if we include the Inflexible. 

“It is clear, of course, that the regulations of 
1905 have been withdrawn, and the First Lord 
has suggested that a question be put down 
asking for details of that which has been sub- 
stituted. We shall have to wait a couple of 
months for the answer, but it will be interest- 
ing to see whether it allows for the simul- 
taneous withdrawal of twenty armoured ships 
from a nominal force of thirty-six.” 

^ XIII 

Some Extkacts from the Memorandum 
DRAWN UP BY CaPTAIN LoRD GhARLES 
Beresp'ord (Junior Lord of the 

Admiralty) in 1886, calling attention 
TO THE necessity OF CREATING A NaVAL 
Intelligence Department at the 

Admiralty. 

War Organisation. 

“ Introduction and G-eneral Memarks. The 
perilous absence of any plan or preparation 
for war, and the gravity and imminence of the 
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danger which may result to this country from 
such a state of affairs, has induced me to 
write this paper for the prompt consideration 
of the present Board of Admiralty. 

“ I propose, first, to point out definitely 
the dangers that exist, and then to submit 
proposals for a scheme of organisation, in 
order that the question may be dealt with 
immediately. 

“The scare of 1885^ showed, approximately, 
what we should actually require in officers, 
men, merchant shipping, armament, ammuni- 
tion, coal, medical and commissariat stores, in 
a war with a second-rate maritime power, over 
and above what is now at our disposal. 

“ It is quite in&'edible that, with the knowledge 
we possess as to what will actually be required 
at the moment of a declaration ^ war, no steps 
have been taken to organise or prepare any * 
method or plan for showing how or where these 
absolutely necessary requirements are to be 
obtained. 

“Foreign Headqtiarter s’ Plans. — We know 
that France, Germany, Russia, Austria, and 
Italy have a regular headquarters’ staff at their 
Admiralties, whose duties consist solely in 
organising plans of the most elaborate descrip- 
tion for war prep^tions. These plans are 
kept to hand in"*me office, and corrected in 

^ The scare of 1909 showed much the same. The crisis 
of the summer of 1911 showed a total lack of organisation 
for war. 
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detail every three months, so that in the event 
of war being declared the fleet can be mobilised, 
reserve ships filled with men, ammunition, 
coals and provisions, and the Commanders of 
Squadrons given immediate and decisive 
instructions as to the line of attack they are to 
pursue. In fact, so complete is the organisa- 
tion in the offices of these countries that the 
War Minister may ring his bell, order a 
telegram to be sent to the Admirals and 
Heads of Departments, ‘ War with England ’ 
(Russia, or any other country, as the ease may 
be), and then, like Moltke, he can lie on his 
sofa and continue the latest novel w'ith the 
knowledge that every officer and man of the 
personnM wiU be in his place, and every article 
of material exactly where it is wanted. 

“ £n Englaird, no similar plan or system 
exists, although it is far more necessary to this 
country in consequence of the larger extent 
and scattered position of her possessions, which 
from their weak and isolated condition, w^ould 
invite, and be certain of receiving, an enemy’s 
attack. 

“ If you read between the lines of the Report 
on the Mobilisation of Ships in Reserve, dated 
the Slst Jamiary, in 1885, in antidpatiofi of 
an o^ith'eak of war in the spring of that year, 
it will be seen that this Report — ty stating in 
black and white the personnel and material con- 
sidered necessary in case of war — is an absolutely 
conclusive jyroqf of the imperative necessity for 
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immediate organisation in tJie direction I shall ^ 
endeavour to point out, and clearly exhibits 
what a dangerous state of affairs exists through 
oiir utter ignorance as to how or where we 
should get what we know is required in the 
event of war being declared. 

‘‘Proclamation of JVar. —li\ these days of 
eleetricify and speed, the first point scored may 
not only save the country which gains this 
advantage millions, but may have the effect 
of ultimately winning the campaign. This is 
peculiarly applicable to our foreign stations. 
Through neglect of organisation and! systematic 
instruction, as well as from the total want of 
ordinary foresight, the Admiralty render it not 
only possible, but probable, that an active and 
enterprising enemy like Russia or France would 
most certainly score the first adj^antage because 
a delay of two days must elapse, owing to the 
antiquated formalities of the present system, ♦ 
before the Admiralty could communicate the 
proclamation of war to the commanders-in-chief 
on different stations, there being at this moment 
no precise wording for the proclamation declar- 
ing war.V 

“Under present conditions, the enemy 
would undoubtedly receive the official news 
of intended hostilities first, which would be an 
enormous advantage. 

1 Has any change been made in this respect ? The 
events of 1911 would indicate that no change has been 
made. 
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“ It should be immediately arranged that 
the British commanders-in-chief on foreign 
stations shall he in a position to receive news 
of a Declaration of War, if not before, certainly 
as soon as the enemy. The delay which must 
occur under the present system may be fatal 
on such stations as China or Australia, where 
there is floatmg wealth to the value of millions, 
as the enemy, during the interval referred tOj 
would certainly cut the telegraph cables, and 
the first intimation of war to the English Fleet 
would be the sinking of the valuable British 
merchant vessels, or even of Enghsh men-of- 
war. ... 

“ Having, to the best of my ability, pointM 
out the indispensable necessity for immediately 
recognising the gravity of the present state of 
affairs, I will ngw submit a proposal for placing 
matters in that state of efficiency which every 
one must acknowledge to be positively essential. 
I am not egotistical enough to imagine I have 
made some novel discovery, as I know perfectly 
well from conversations I have had that every 
seaman who has sat on the Board of Admiralty 
of late years has felt and recognised the import- 
ance of the subjects embodied in this paper. 
The question naturally arises, ‘ Why, then, has 
not tliis subject been prominently brought 
forward before ? ’ The answer to this is simple 
(asihave already remarked),‘/^/ia5- been nohodffs 
place to do so.’ This is proved by studying the 
table of ‘ Distribution of D'usiness ’ among the 
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members of the Board, in which table tdiere is 
not a single reference to ‘prepa7’ationfor war ’ 
and ‘ mobilisakon of the Pleetf subjects which hi 
the French and Gei'man Admiralties ai'e con- 
sidered amo^igthe fii'st and most important items 
of business. 

“ It would be impossible, owing to the large 
amount of work for which the Sea Lords are 
at present responsible, to add to their duties 
anything of so extensive a character as would 
be involved in carrying out any such proposals 
as these. This is notably the case with the 
First Naval Lord, who, in my humble opinion, 
has always had too much to do, but as the 
work has been done by so many seamen 
before, the loyalty of a naval officer prevents 
his complaining of the work hitherto under- 
taken by his predecessors, «[ believe the 
present able First Naval Lord has privately a 
plan of preparation ; but if this is so, it only 
emphasises the necessity for such a scheme 
being considered by the Board,' and is an 
indication of his patriotism in adding to his 
already overcrowded duties *by devoting his 
spai’e time to so important a matter. To 
meet the difficulty of the extra duties entailed, 
I submit the following proposal 

“Proj?o^a/.— I would extend the present 
Foreign Intelligence Committee, Aoing away 
with that nomenclature, and call it the Intelli- 

^ As at present constituted, the new War Staff is not 
placed in direct comnwinication with the Board. 
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gence Department, dividing it into sections 1 
and 2. The Head of this Department should 
be an Admiral, with a staff of junior captains, 
two lieutenants or commanders, two marine 
officers, one higher division clerk, three lower 
division clerks, and two writers. 

“ The admiralshould eventually be a perma- 
nent appointment, and he and the captains 
would receive, in addition to their haff-paij, 
the salaries sho^\m in the accompanying list. 
The captains could be readily procured, as they 
are generally on compulsory half-pay for three 
to four years after their promotion. The 
lieutenants (or commanders) should receive 
their full-pay, in addition to salaries named, 
because, owing to our being so short of these 
officers, they would be actually on full-pay, if 
not employed in the way indicated. 

“ The Marines are always on full-pay ; the 
extra lower division clerk and writer proposed 
above the number already employed in the 
present Foreign Intelligence Committee 'would 
probably be obtained from some other depart- 
ment of the Admiralty. . . . 

“If the organisation I propose is carried 
into effect, then, for the small sum of £250, 
we would be, at least, better prepared for war. 
We know that our fleet is very short of 
cruisers, torpedo-boats, gun- vessels, and gun- 
boats, and, speaking generally, is not in the 
state of strength it should be. It appears 
wicked and criminal to me to delay a moment 
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in organising what we have got, and formulat- 
ing a plan for calling, at any moment, on our 
vast resources. The scheme which £250 gives 
us will not only save millions in the prevention 
of scares and panics, but prevent most pro- 
bably an actual disaster on the first com- 
mencement of hostilities. The gloomy and 
threatening appearances iij the East make 
it a matter of Imperial necessity that a plan 
of preparation for war shmild be taken in hand 
at once. 

“ I would most earnestly entreat the present 
Board with all the fervour at my command, 
not to neglect* this question for another 
moment ; we have some of the most able 
naval officers of great experience, judgment, 
and practical knowledge, who could instantly 
take the position suggested as head of the 
Intelligence Department. The keen anxiety 
I feel upon this question will he sufficient 
excuse for my mentioning names in this 
paper. We have an officer on the present 
Board eminently suited for the position (which 
for many apparent reasons ought to be held 
by an Admiral). I refer to Sir Anthony 
Hoskins, while outside the Board there is 
Sir William Dowell and Vice-Admiral Nowell 
Salmon. 

“ 1 do not say that my plan is the best or 
only plan for grappling with the immediate 
danger. Perhaps it is not, but that is easilj'^ 
remedied by debate and consideration. 
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“ But I do, mos,t distinctly and emphatically, 
say with all the power at my command, that 
the very gravest state of affairs would occur to 
this country if war was declared with a first- 
rate maritime Power, simply through want 
of organisation, forethought, and ordinary 
common sense, which would be simply ludi- 
crous if not so perilous. 

“ I am confident that the country as well as 
the service would be simply aghast, and filled 
with justifiable anger, if they fully understood 
the utter absence of any plan or preparation 
for war, and the immense loss which would 
instantly accrue to this colossal Empire through 
the neglect of such preparation if war were 
suddenly declared. 

“ In conclusion, the questions I would ask 
the Board are fliese 

“ 1. Can it be denied that the gravest 
and most certain danger exists to the 
country if the facts stated in this paper 
are true ? 

“ 2. Can it be denied that these facts are 
true 1 

“ 3. If they are, should not immediate 
.steps he taken to minimise the danger ? ” 
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